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THE NEWSPAPER COVERAGE OF LEXINGTON 
AND CONCORD 


FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


HE commencement of actual hostilities between the 

English troops who had been quartered in Boston and 
the American militia who had been arming to defend their 
rights was a major “news-break” of the eighteenth century. 
The men of 1775 did not need the perspective of history to 
realize its importance; they understood at once that by this 
event they were plunged into “all the horrors of a civil war.” 
It was big news by any standard, and everyone knew it was 
big news. 

How, then, did the newspapers of the American colonies 
cover this great event? Did they all have their correspondents 
on the scene, ready to rush off hourly reports to be hurried on 
the streets in the columns of extras? Not at all; their coverage 
was conditioned by the primitive techniques of eighteenth- 
century news-gathering, by such facilities of communication as 
existed, and by the stage of development at which the news- 
paper had arrived. Perhaps as good a way as can be devised 
to study the American newspaper of these times is to see it 
in action in the coverage of this important event. 
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On April 19, 1775, thirty-seven newspapers were in course of 
publication in the thirteen colonies which were later to form 
the United States. All were weeklies except the Pennsylvania 
Evening Post (later to become the first American daily), 
which was then being published three times a week. They 
varied in page-size from 12 x 19 inches to 8 x 13; nearly all 
were four-page papers, though some of the more prosperous 
often added two or even four pages as a supplement to ac- 
commodate large advertising patronage. 

None of them had even part-time correspondents in any of 
the news centers, if by “correspondent” one means a reporter 
who might be depended upon to cover important news with 
regularity. The nearest approach to a correspondent that any 
of them had was a postmaster-friend, or a friend in the ship- 
ping trade, who would write occasionally to send routine 
items, mainly of the sailings of ships, the weather, or the 
movements of the governor. Means of news-gathering were 
three: other newspapers, from England, the Continent, and 
the other colonies; letters of friendship, of business, or of 
official or semi-official affairs; and word of mouth by ship- 
captains, travelers, or newly arrived visitors. 

The system may be said to have been founded upon the 
method of exchange of news by the newspapers themselves. 
In default of correspondents and newsgathering agencies, the 
papers by common agreement relied upon whichever one of 
their number was nearest to the scene of a “news-break” to 
cover that event; and then all the others helped themselves to 
the story as published in that paper, commonly without credit. 
Of course, if some letter with this news came to hand, or if 
some traveler or official courier brought in something about 
the event before the printed paper was received, the editor 
might take advantage of the windfall. But the newspapers 
mainly depended on one another for the more important 
news. Though home news was greatly slighted in general, 
local events which were considered really important must be 
covered, not only for the paper’s own readers but for the other 
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papers at a distance. This made the exchange system among 
newspapers extremely important, and a paper which did not 
keep up its exchange list was hated as an outlaw. Such a sys- 
tem also made the papers in such large and central towns as 
Boston, New ‘ork, and Philadelphia the most important 
“exchanges’’ on the lists of papers in the smaller towns. 

Before we examine the sources of the news reports of Lex- 
ington and Concord, however, we shall find it interesting to 
see how the newspapers of that time “played the story”— 
where they placed it and how they headlined it. It would un- 
doubtedly surprise anyone unacquainted with the colonial 
papers to know that only two of them—the New-Hampshire 
Gazette and the Georgia Gazette—put this really big news on 
the first page. We may be sure that this was not because the 
editors evaluated the news improperly; they fully realized its 
importance. The reason was that front pages were not then 
the bill-boards of the newspaper, on which to blazon the most 
sensational news. As in England, the front page was the most 
dignified and often the heaviest part of a very sober-sided 
newspaper, and was given over to the printing of some docu- 
ment, like an address to the King, or to the proceedings of a 
colonial assembly, or to some serial essay or disquisition on 
public affairs. The only surprising thing in the handling of 
the bloody business at Lexington is that two papers did place 
their report of it on the front page: here were two editors who 
were unconventional enough to “play” this sensational news 
on page one. News of the colonies—all local and domestic 
news—properly went on pages two and three, and that is where 
all the other editors put their accounts of the Lexington and 
Concord fights. 

And how was the news headed? With but two exceptions it 
was headed only with the name of the town at which the story 
originated (the paper’s home town if the story was derived 
from a letter received there), set merely in capitals of the 
body-type of the next size larger, with perhaps a line or two 
in italics telling how the information was received. This 
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was, of course, no headline at all in the modern sense; it con- 
veyed no intimation whatever of what was in the story. But 
it was again strictly in the tradition of English and colonial 
journalism. Indeed, there were some papers which did not 
even give the Lexington story the kind of head that has been 
described, but simply tucked it in following other news items 
from the same source. Of the two exceptions noted, one—the 
Maryland Journal—merely made a two-line head in pica caps 
of the salutation of the letter it printed: “TO ALL FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY.” The other was the New-Hampshire Ga- 
zette, one of the two papers which gave the news anything 
like a headline in the modern sense. This headline consisted 
of the two words “BLOODY NEws” and was set modestly in pica 
caps. Daniel Fowle, editor of the paper which alone of all the 
colonial press gave both position and headline to the Lexing- 
ton story, was, as we are told by Isaiah Thomas, who knew 
him well, “pacific in his disposition, agreeable in his manners, 
liberal in his sentiments, and attached to the cause of his 
country.” He is most noteworthy as the founder of the New- 
Hampshire Gazette, which for many years before its suspen- 
sion in 1943 was the oldest of American newspapers. 

Let us turn now to matters of communication. How long 
did it take the great news to reach other towns and villages, 
and when was it published there? What with bad roads and 
slow sailing vessels, inter-colonial communication was slow; 
but in harmony with the old saw which tells us that bad news 
travels fast, the report of the fight at Lexington made surpris- 
ing time. This was chiefly because the Patriot committees of 
New England saw how important it was that the other colo- 
nies should be fired simultaneously from the Massachusetts 
flame, and that to bring this about it was essential to get the 
news of the killing of the Patriot minatemen out over the 
whole country at once. With this object, they hurried the re- 
ports southward, sometimes dispatching their own couriers, 
and other Committees of Correspondence cooperated by send- 
ing their messengers on to the next towns, and so the news 
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went at top speed. John H. Scheide has told in detail* how the 
Palmer “Alarm” was rushed southward by expresses. Mails 
were, by official order, held up in New England, but the 
Patriot couriers sometimes carried newspapers containing the 
Lexington story, as well as the official Committee letters; so 
editors were not wholly deprived of the “exchanges” upon 
which they so much depended. The New Bern, North Caro- 
lina, Committee endorsement on the Wallingford message 
directed the next town on the route to “send all the bundle of 
papers forward as soon as possibly you can.” ? 

But even though the news traveled fast, for those times at 
least, prompt publication was a different thing. These papers 
were weeklies, and publication of anything, however impor- 
tant, had to await the regular press-day. The advancement of 
the set time of printing was very rare indeed, and we are 
aware of only one such piece of irregularity in the handling 
of the Lexington story; this was an advancement of one day 
by the Connecticut Journal at New Haven, which had re- 
ceived its first news of the event by express three or four days 
earlier. The outstanding examples of enterprise were the issue 
of “handbills” by five colonial publishers between publica- 
tion dates in order to give the Lexington news more promptly. 
Indeed, three of these publishers printed two each of the little 
extras, the first giving the initial news report (Palmer's 
“Alarm”’) and the second a more extended story. These “hand- 
bills” were small sheets one or two columns wide; strictly 
speaking, they were not extras, since they did not bear the 
name of the paper. With these exceptions, the newspaper pub- 
lishers stuck to regular issues, even under the impact of the 
news of the outbreak of war. 

The first near-by paper, then, to have a press-day after the 
battles of Lexington and Concord on Wednesday, April 19, 
was the Boston News-Letter, oldest of colonial papers and 
thoroughly Tory in sympathies, which went to press on 


1 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, L (1940), 49-79.- 
2 Scheide, 74. 
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Thursdays. The News-Letter, frightened at the thought of 
what was likely soon to happen to Boston Tories, printed a 
paragraph of only twenty-six lines about the events of the day 
before, ending with this sentence: 


The Reports concerning this unhappy Affair, and the Causes 
that concurred to bring on an Engagement, are so various, that 
we are not able to collect any Thing consistent or regular, and 
cannot therefore with certainty give our Readers any further 
Account of this shocking Introduction to all the Miseries of a 
Civil War. 


The next day, Friday, April 21, was press-day for Ezekiel 
Russell's Salem Gazette, or Newbury and Marblehead Adver- 
tiser, published at Salem, some twenty miles from Boston and 
about the same distance from Lexington. Russell had gathered 
a much more comprehensive story, which he told briefly and 
straightforwardly, with estimates of the numbers engaged, 
killed, and wounded on each side. This story was included 
in the famous “coffin broadside” which Russell printed two 
or three weeks later under the black display heading “a 
BLOODY BUTCHERY 8Y THE BRITISH, OR THE RUNAWAY FIGHT OF 
THE REGULARS.” Included also in the broadside was the story 
of its Salem rival, the Essex Gazette, with a list of killed and 
wounded, and “A Funeral Elegy to the Immortal Memory of 
Those Worthies Who Were Slain in the Battle of Concord,” 
composed in the best style of contemporary bathos. Lined up 
at the top of this broadside were forty small coffin-shaped 
figures, each marked with the name of one of the minutemen 
who had been killed by the British. The whole sheet was 
dressed in typographical mourning by means of turned rules. 
This was the first of six editions of this famous broadside. 
Later issues showed two additional coffin cuts in honor of two 
minutemen who had died since the first was printed. It was 
designed for Patriots “either to frame and glass, or otherwise 
to preserve in their houses . . . as a perpetual memorial.” 

Friday the twenty-first was also the publication day of the 
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New-Hampshire Gazette, printed at Portsmouth, over forty 
miles north of Salem on the postroad, and the northernmost 
town in the colonies to have a newspaper. The news had come 
to Portsmouth early Thursday morning by an express of the 
Committee of Correspondence of Newburyport, dispatched 
the evening before. It has already been noted that this paper 
gave the news a headline and front-page position. First came 
the letter brought by the express, signed by James Hudson, 
which gave first a short, excited, and confused account and 
then an appeal for “the readiest and fullest assistance in your 
power.” This was followed by a paragraph of details given by 
the express-rider by word of mouth, including an error in the 
date of the fight, which was given as the eighteenth. This was 
followed in turn by news brought by a second messenger from 
Newburyport, who arrived at one o’clock Thursday, and that 
by some details from a third messenger who got in at six 
o'clock. Thus Editor Fowle filled the whole of one column of 
Friday morning’s paper with the “bloody news.” 

Saturday was the press-day of the Providence Gazette and 
Country, Journal. Providence had received the first news of 
the fighting on Wednesday evening, in a message to a Patriot 
committee there. A general meeting, including militia officers, 
was immediately assembled; two expresses were dispatched to 
Lexington for further news, and others to towns to the west- 
ward to spread the alarm; and a thousand militia were mobi- 
lized on Thursday and were ready to march. The expresses 
sent to Lexington were back by Friday morning, and the body 
of the Gazette’s account consists of their report. Editor John 
Carter was himself a member of the Providence Committee of 
Correspondence, and was in the midst of all this activity. 
Three new elements enter the reports of the battles with the 
Providence Gazette story: first, the recital of British atrocities, 
such as killing all the enemy wounded and bayoneting the sick 
and aged in private houses (though setting fire to churches 
had already been mentioned in the New-Hampshire Gazette 
story; the killing of babes was to come later); second, the 
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controversy about who fired first at Lexington—the British 
troops or the American minutemen; and third, the editorial 


appeal as a part of the news story. Carter's story ends: 


Thus, through the sanguinary Measures of a wicked Ministry, 
and the Readiness of a standing Army to execute their Mandates, 
has commenced the American Civil War, which will hereafter 
fill an important Page in History. That it may speedily terminate 
in a full Restoration of our Liberties, and the Confusion of all 
who have aimed at an Abridgement of them, should be the 
earnest Desire of every real Friend to Great-Britain and America. 


The Providence Gazette story was the best that had thus 
far appeared, and it was reprinted in at least three later papers 
in other towns. It supplemented the account of the two Lex- 
ington expresses by that of “a Gentleman arrived from Con- 
cord” somewhat later, and by some rumors—among them one 
that the British troops were burning houses Friday night, a 
great light having been seen in the direction of Boston. This 
was later explained as a fire in the woods south of Boston. 

Late on the same Saturday which saw the appearance of the 
Providence Gazette there appeared a broadside at Norwich, 
Connecticut, about fifty miles by road southwest of Provi- 
dence, which contained most of Carter’s story. That was fast 
work; and though the broadside is dated “10 o’Clock, P. M.,” 
it was probably distributed considerably later in the night. 
The first news of the Lexington and Concord fights had 
reached Norwich Friday morning by an express sent from 
Pomfret, bearing a letter from Ebenezer Williams, who had 
the news from an express dispatched from Woodstock, who 
had, in turn, taken it “from the mouth of the Express that 
arrived there.” All these expresses were part of the system 
organized by Patriot Committees of Correspondence with the 
purpose of arousing the country to face what seemed an im- 
minent campaign of the British troops to subjugate all the 
New England villages. Added as a postscript to the Williams 
letter which was published in the broadside, or “handbill.” 
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were a few details reported by a Plainfield merchant who had 
just returned from Boston, and who had “conversed with an 
Express from Lexington.” 

Monday, April 24, was press-day for the Boston Evening- 
Post. The week before the outbreak of hostilities at Lexing- 
ton and Concord, there had been no fewer than five papers 
published in the town of Boston. But the two strongly Patriot 
presses—those of the Gazette and the Massachusetts Spy— 
threatened with suppression by the royal government, or 
worse, fled the city shortly before the ill-fated nineteenth of 
April, the Gazette going up the river to Watertown, and the 
Spy across country to Worcester. The three Tory papers could 
certainly find no home in the rebellious country villages, 
while in Boston they faced the enmity of the people, even 
when protected by the troops. And so the Post-Boy, dis- 
heartened by this prospect, shut up shep during the confusion 
of the first hostilities, and was never again published. This 
left two papers—the News-Letter, whose publication day 
made it (as already noted) the earliest newspaper reporter of 
the battles, and the Evening-Post. The Fleet brothers, pub- 
lishers of the latter paper, were quite as discouraged as the 
printers of the Post-Boy had been; but they got out one issue 
after the battles of Lexington and Concord, in which they 
announced the paper's suspension “till Matters are in a more 
settled State.” It was never resumed. It was this last issue of 
the Evening-Post that was published on Monday, April 24. In 
it appeared the following three-line statement under the Bos- 
ton heading: 


The unhappy Transactions of last Week are so variously re- 
lated that we shall not at present undertake to give any particular 
Account thereof. 


So the Boston Evening-Post, closing its eyes to perhaps the 
greatest ‘“‘newsbreak” of the century, gave up the ghost. The 
News-Letter was left alone in Boston, where it persisted ir- 
regularly and unprosperously, until the British evacuation. 
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The Newport Mercury also printed on Mondays. The news 
of the Lexington bloodshed had come to Newport on Friday, 
whereupon an express was immediately sent to Providence for 
further details. The messenger returned Saturday evening 
with a copy of the Gazette published that morning; and the 
Gazette story, with an additional paragraph comprising some 
reports which the messenger had picked up in Providence, 
furnished the Newport Mercury’s account. 

The news apparently reached Hartford either late Friday 
or early Saturday; it was published in the Connecticut Cou- 
rant on Monday. The Courant story began like that of the 
Boston News-Letter, but it soon diverged into a much more 
detailed and colorful report of the engagement, evidently de- 
rived from several sources. This story was without any head- 
ing, only a paragraph break separating it from the preceding 
material. 

The great news reached New York by sea from Newport 
about six o’clock on Sunday morning, interfering with the 
customary Sabbath worship of many of the Patriots. At noon 
an express, probably Israel Bissel, who had brought the 
Palmer “Alarm” all the way from Watertown, Massachusetts, 
since Wednesday morning, rode into town. To Palmer’s mes- 
sage, which Bissel had brought to a dozen Connecticut villages 
and towns, had been added (at Fairfield) the Williams letter 
and its postscript. These reports furnished material for a 
“handbill” which was published in New York Sunday after- 
noon, probably by John Holt, of the Journal. That evening 
the Sons of Liberty took over certain stores of arms in the 
custody of the city, and on Monday they marched up and 
down the streets, beating a drum and enlisting volunteers 
for the American army. 

Monday was the publication day of Hugh Gaine’s New- 
York Gazette and Mercury. That paper stated that the early 
reports from Rhode Island and New London had been dis- 
credited, but that about noon on Sunday an express had ar- 
rived bringing reports which were evidently convincing even 
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to Gaine, since he published them. These were the letters 
which had been published by broadside the day before. 

An express had in the meantime been sent on to Philadel- 
phia with the Palmer “Alarm” and the Williams letter. He 
arrived at five o’clock Monday evening, to find John. Dunlap 
getting out a “Postscript” to the regular edition of his Penn- 
sylvania Packet printed that morning. Dunlap made room for 
the news on the second page of his supplement; but the Brad- 
fords, of the Journal, at the same time issued a single-column 
“handbill” with the identical material. The next day, Tues- 
day the twenty-fifth, the same matter appeared in Ben 
Towne’s diminutive Philadelphia tri-weekly, the Pennsylva- 
nia Evening-Post, and, in a German translation, in the Phila- 
delphische Staatsbote. 

Tuesday was also the press-day of the Essex Gazette, pub- 
lished in Salem, Massachusetts. Since Salem was close to the 
scene of action, and its editors had had five days to gather up 
the details, their story, with its list of killed and wounded on 
the Patriot side, is rather commonly regarded as the most satis- 
factory early account of the battles. That being the case, it 
will be interesting to give some attention to its form. 

A present-day news story based upon the same set of facts 
might begin something like this: 


Open war broke out last Wednesday between the British 
troops and the Massachusetts militia. The British were decisively 
defeated in their attempt to capture Patriot leaders and arms 
at Lexington and Concord, with the loss of 112 killed and 103 
wounded, while the militia lost 40 killed and 20 wounded. 


The Essex Gazette story began: 


Last Wednesday, the 19th of April, the Troops of his Brittanick 
Majesty commenced Hostilities upon the People of this Province, 
attended with Circumstances of Cruelty not less brutal than what 
our venerable Ancestors received from the vilest Savages of the 
Wilderness. The Particulars relative to this interesting Event, by 
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which we are involved in all the Horrors of a civil War, we have 
endeavored to collect as well as the present confused State of 
Affairs will admit. 


After this “lead,” the story goes on to relate the events in 
strict chronological order, beginning with the embarkation 
of the troops “at the Bottom of the Common in Boston,” 
their landing ‘‘a litthe Way up Charles River”; tracing their 
movements to Lexington, where they encountered a body of 
militia, and on to Concord; and then describing the retreat. 
The main story is followed by a paragraph detailing reported 
atrocities of the British, and that by the following paragraph: 


We have the pleasure to say, that, notwithstanding the highest 
Provocations given by the Enemy, not one Instance of Cruelty, 
that we have heard of, was committed by our victorious Militia; 
but, listening to the merciful Dictates of the Christian Religion, 
they “breathed higher Sentiments of Humanity.” 


The account closes with a list of American killed, wounded, 
and missing, an estimate of the British casualties, and an ex- 
pression of sympathy for “the Friends and Relations of our 
deceased Brethren, who gloriously sacrificed their lives in 
fighting for their Liberties and their Country.” 

The next day after this story was published, the Essex 
Journal, of Newburyport, reprinted it in full and with credit. 
This was just a week after the battles; but the Journal’s regu- 
lar press-day was Wednesday, and the story waited. 

On this day, Wednesday, April 26, a day earlier than its 
regular press-day, appeared the Connecticut Journal, of New 
Haven, which reprinted the story that its contemporary at 
Hartford, the Connecticut Courant, had published two days 
earlier. April 26 was the press-day of two more Philadelphia 
papers, the Pennsylvania Gazette and the Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal, both of which reprinted the material of the Journal’s 
“handbill,” with added paragraphs presenting parts of let- 
ters recently received from the North by Philadelphians. 
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The news appears not to have reached Baltimore until the 
twenty-sixth—probably early in the morning, since Mary 
Katherine Goddard got out a reprint of the Philadelphia 
“handbill” without waiting to print it in her Maryland Jour- 
nal, regularly published that day. She used the same type in 
the paper that had been set for the broadside. 

The next day, Thursday the twenty-seventh, the Maryland 
Gazette, in Annapolis, reprinted the Goddard handbill, saying 
it was “received yesterday.” Thursday was also the press-day 
of Hugh Gaine’s two competitors in New York—John Holt’s 
Journal and Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer. The Journal 
had a fuller account of the fighting than any othe: paper had 
contained up to this time: it ran to nearly three long and 
wide columns, and consisted of letters from various Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut points. All were unsigned except 
one from the Committee at Wallingford, which had been 
brought by express through Fairfield, Norwalk, Stamford, 
Greenwich, and New Haven. Rivington’s paper published 
the New York “handbill,” the Wallingford communication, 
extracts from a letter from Boston “to a Merchant in this 
City,” and the following editorial comment: 


The late melancholy accounts from Boston have filled the 
minds of the good people of this city with the most anxious con- 
cern. It was the wish of every generous mind that the unhappy 
contest with the mother country would have been compromised 
without the shedding of blood; and the time when it would 
become necessary to enter into an unnatural civil war with those, 
with whom we are connected by the tenderest ties, has ever 
been deprecated as the most horrid calamity. May the Almighty 
interpose his gracious providence and avert the impending 
miseries, and may the blessings of peace be restored to this great 
continent upon the principles of liberty and the constitution! 


Friday, April 28, was press-day for the Connecticut Gazette, 
of New London. Since the news from Lexington had reached 
New London on the preceding Friday at seven in the eve- 
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ning—too late to be printed in that week’s Gazette—it had to 
be left over a full week. Even then, Editor Timothy Green 
had been so busy with “public affairs” that he had had time 
to get out only a “half-sheet paper’’—that is, two pages. His 
account of the outbreak of war is his own forty-line summary. 
He apologized to his readers as follows: 


The Printer requests his Customers to excuse the issuing only 
a half-sheet Paper this Week—the alarming and confused State of 
public Affairs, for some Days past, having made it difficult for 
him to execute his usual Business. 


On this same Friday, the Pennsylvania Mercury published 
its first account of the troubles in the North. It reprinted the 
“handbill’—its fifth appearance in the Philadelphia papers— 
and the Wallingford communication, together with several 
letters from New England and New York. One of them—from 
Boston—had come in by mail, so that we know the post was 
now riding again, at least between New York and Philadel- 
phia. Altogether, the Mercury devoted four columns to the 
battles—more than any other colonial paper in its first account. 

The next day, Saturday the twenty-ninth, the Pennsylvania 
Ledger, sixth and last of the Philadelphia papers to carry the 
news, was issued. Its story consisted of four letters from Boston 
and Hartford, three of which had appeared the day before in 
the Mercury. 

Also on Saturday appeared the first Virginia paper to print 
the story. This was Dixon and Hunter’s Virginia Gazette. 
The news had arrived in Williamsburg only the night before, 
and the Gazette printed the contents of the “handbill” on the 
third page of its Supplement. Purdie’s rival Virginia Gazette 
would not be published until the next Thursday; so he issued 
the same matter in a broadside. 

John Dunlap started a brand-new paper in Baltimore on 
Monday, May 2. In its first number he printed the Walling- 
ford letter and extracts from two unofficial letters giving de- 
tails of the fighting at Lexington and Concord. 
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On May 3, Isaiah Thomas, who had now got his press set 
up at Worcester, printed the first copy of the Massachusetts 
Spy to be issued in that town. His story of the battles in that 
issue is probably as well known as that of the Essex Gazette— 
possibly better. It begins: 


AMERICANS! forever bear in mind the BATTLE of LEXINGTON!— 
where British Troops, unmolested and unprovoked, wantonly, 
and in a most inhuman manner fired upon and killed a number 
of our countrymen, then robbed them of their provisions, ran- 
sacked, plundered and burnt their houses! nor could the tears 
of defenceless women, some of whom were in the pains of child- 
birth, and cries of helpless babes, nor the prayers of old age, 
confined to beds of sickness, appease their thirst for blood!—or 
divert them from their DESIGN of MURDER and ROBBERY! 


In his story of the fight, Thomas emphasized the claim that 
the British fired first upon the Continentals, who “did not 
even return the fire.” He also recounted all the atrocity stories 
which had become current. Thomas had himself taken part 
in the running fight with the British troops, and by virtue of 
this story he has some title to be called the first of American 
war correspondents. 

Rind’s Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg, appeared on Wed- 
nesday, May 4, just two weeks after the battles. Its story con- 
sisted of the letters from Boston which had appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Mercury. The next day Purdie’s Virginia Ga- 
zette appeared with precisely the same matter. 

The big news reached North Carolina by sea. It arrived by 
a vessel which docked at New Bern on Wednesday, May 4, 
from Newport, Rhode Island, and was published in the 
North-Carolina Gazette the next day. The story was given in 
a letter from Newport, dated April 22, the day after the citi- 
zens of that town had first heard the news, and was based on 
the report of “a gentleman from Cambridge.” Either the 
gentleman or the typesetter insisted on spelling the name of 
the Massachusetts village “Lixington.” 
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_ The news came to Charleston, South Carolina, on Monday 
morning, May 9, “by the Brigantine, Industry, Captain Allen, 
who sailed the 25th ult. from Salem,” thus striking the press- 
day of the South-Carolina Gazette and Country Journal. The 
account of the battles was in the form of the Essex Gazette 
story, supplemented by a few additional details from Captain 
Allen. Three days later, on Thursday, the twelfth, the South- 
Carolina and American General Gazette, also of Charleston, 
used the same story, but substituted for Captain Allen’s re- 
marks an extract from a letter received in Charleston from 
a British officer in Boston. This letter was far from rancorous; 
indeed, it praised the bravery of the “Provincials.” 

The southernmost newspaper in the colonies was the 
Georgia Gazette, at Savannah. Just when the news of Lexing- 
ton and Concord was received in Savannah, and by what 
means, is not clear; but it came sometime between May 24 
and 31, probably by sea from New York. It was published on 
the thirty-first, just six weeks after the event. The main story 
was the one originally published in the Providence Gazette. 

Thus we come to the end of the original or first newspaper 
stories of the Lexington-Concord engagement. Through the 
month of May, several of the papers which published the 
earliest reports printed supplementary accounts, lists of killed 
and wounded, and so on. An essay entitled ““The Rural He- 
roes: or, the Battle of Concord” was published in the Newport 
Mercury May 8, and copied in the New-Hampshire Gazette 
and perhaps in other papers. At least five papers published 
General Gage’s “Circumstantial Account of an Attack that 
Happened on the 1igth of April, 1775, on His Majesty's 
Troops,” some with interpolated comments and denials. At 
least as many printed the score or more of depositions made 
by members and groups of members of the American militia 
regarding the moot question of who fired first at Lexington 
and Concord; and many published the official statement of the 
Provincial Convention of Massachusetts Bay, giving the de- 
tails of the action. Finally, some of the papers printed a series 
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of “intercepted letters from the soldiery in Boston,” appar- 
ently first published in the Boston Gazette, newly established 
at Watertown, on May 12. Many of these letters, written to 
relatives at home, gave details of the fight of April 19. 

In one respect the coverage of this great news event was 
not typical of colonial journalism: letters and papers re- 
ceived by the post were comparatively unimportant in con- 
nection with it. The fact that the post had been “‘stopt” for 
the time, in New England at least, had something to do with 
this aberration; but the main reason was that the Committees 
of Correspondence mistrusted the government control of the 
post. It would have been too slow, anyway; the Patriot organi- 
zation needed expresses who would ride at night as well as in 
daylight, despite dangers. 

Consequently, the Committee expresses were the chief 
means of communication in the coverage of this news-break. 
Sailing ships in two or three instances were of major impor- 
tance. Only three stories can be said to have been first-hand; 
all the others were made up of information from the follow- 
ing sources, listed in the order of their relative importance: 
(1) bulletins of the Committees of Correspondence (more 
than a third of the original newspaper accounts used Palmer’s 
“Alarm” and the Williams letter), (2) reprints of the three 
first-hand stories, (3) letters received by obliging friends of 
the editor from gentlemen living near the scene of the trou- 
ble, and (4) word-of-mouth reports of travelers who had just 
come from that scene. Most of the stories, indeed, utilized 
more than one—some of them all—of these news sources. Fi- 
nally, the time-lag between “news-break” and publication, 
due to faulty communication and the weekly issue of news- 
papers, varied from one day to six weeks. 











PRUDENCE CRANDALL 
CHAMPION OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


EDWIN W. AND MIRIAM R. SMALL 


hundred and ten years ago, in the town of Canterbury, 
Connecticut, a Yankee schoolmistress was forced by 
local public opinion to give up the school for Negro girls 
which she had established there. The incident aroused much 
vigorous and indignant protest at the time; and fifty-odd years 
later the state legislature of Connecticut offered a partial 
restitution by granting her, then a resident of Kansas, a pen- 
sion for the remainder of her life. Through an examination 
of the Canterbury town records, a collection of letters and 
manuscripts in the possession of Andrew Judson Clark of 
Canterbury, and advertisements and comments in Garrison’s 
Liberator and other contemporary newspapers, it is possible 
today to get a clear understanding of the controversy and of 
the forces and feelings which animated it. 

There is still standing in Canterbury, on the corner diag- 
onally opposite the green, where a fine old church tops the 
rising slope, what is commonly referred to as the Prudence 
Crandall house—one of the fine low-pitched, hip-roofed 
houses of the semi-monitor type erected in eastern Connecti- 
cut early in the nineteenth century. With its distinctive en- 
trance pavilion framed by two-story pilasters, it has been 
described as exhibiting “aristocratic assurance” and “sophisti- 
cated refinement.” * Just across the road stood the residence 
of Andrew T. Judson, one of the most prominent and influ- 
ential personages in the politics of the town and state. 

It was this house which Miss Prudence Crandall purchased 
in 1831, when at the request of aristocratic residents of Canter- 
bury she set up a select school for their daughters. She was 

1 The house is fully described by Richard T. Dana, in An Architectural 


Monograph on Old Canterbury on the Quinebaug, White Pine Series of Archi- 
tectural Monographs, Volume IX, Number 6 (St. Paul, Minnesota, 1929). 
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then a young woman of twenty-seven, a graduate of the 
Friends’ Boarding School in Providence, and had been teach- 
ing “young ladies” in the town of Plainfield, near by, when 
she received her invitation to Canterbury. As principal of the 
Female Boarding School there she was also successful, and her 
school flourished until September of the following year. 

Her attitude toward slavery and the Negroes may be 
inferred from her having been brought up and educated as a 
Quaker, but according to her own account? she was “entirely 
unacquainted, save by reputation,” with “the friends of color, 
called ‘abolitionists,’ ’’ at the time of her going to Canterbury. 
There, however, she had “a nice colored girl” named Marcia 
as “help” in her family,* whose intended husband, Charles 
Harris, was son of William Harris, a local agent for William 
Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator. Marcia brought home copies of 
the paper, which her mistress read with eager interest. 


..- In that [paper] the condition of the colored people, both 
slaves and free, was truthfully portrayed, the double-dealing and 
manifest deception of the Colonization Society were faithfully 
expressed, and the question of Immediate Emancipation of the 
millions of slaves in the United States was boldly advocated. Hav- 
ing been taught from early childhood the sin of slavery, my sympa- 
thies were greatly aroused.‘ 


An earlier account describes her reactions thus: 


My feelings began to awaken. I saw that the prejudice of the 
whites against color was deep and inveterate. In my humble opin- 
ion it was the strongest, if not the only chain that bound those 
heavy burdens on the wretched slaves, ...I contemplated for a 
while, the manner in which I might best serve the people of color. 


2 A letter dated May 7, 1833, printed in The Liberator, May 25, 1833. 

3 Letter dated May 15, 1869, from Elk Falls, Kansas, to Miss E. D. Larned, 
historian of Windham County, Connecticut, quoted in Wendell Phillips Garri- 
son, “Connecticut in the Middle Ages,” Century Magazine, xxx (September, 
1885), 780. 

4 Garrison, “Connecticut in the Middle Ages,” 780. 
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As wealth was not mine, I saw no other means of benefiting them, 
than by imparting to those of my own sex that were anxious to 
learn, all the instruction I might be able to give, however small 
the amount.® 


Miss Crandall’s first move to put her resolution into action 
has been differently narrated. In a letter written many years 
later, she wrote: 


..- Sarah Harris, a respectable young woman and a member of 
the church (now Mrs. Fairweather, and sister to the before-named 
intended husband), called often to see her friend Marcia, my 
family assistant. In some of her calls I ascertained that she wished 
to attend my school, and board at her own father’s house at some 
little distance from the village. I allowed her to enter as one of 
my pupils.® 


Earlier, at the height of the controversy, she had emphasized 
the girl’s eagerness to join her school: 


A colored girl of respectability—a professor of religion—and 
daughter of respectable parents, called on me some time during 
the month of September last, and said in a very earnest manner, 
“Miss Crandall, I want to get a little more learning, enough if 
possible to teach colored children, and if you will admit me to 
your school, I shall forever be under the greatest obligation to 
you. If you think it will be the means of injuring you, I will not 
insist on the favor.” 

I did not answer her immediately, as I thought perhaps, if I 
gave her permission some of my scholars might be disturbed. In 
further conversation with her, however, I found she had a great 
anxiety to improve in learning. 

Her repeated solicitations were more than my feelings could 
resist, and I told her if I was injured on her account I would 
bear it—she might enter as one of my pupils.? 


5 The Liberator, May 25, 1833. 
6 Garrison, “Connecticut in the Middle Ages,” 780. 
7 The Liberator, May 25, 1833. 
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A version which contradicts Miss Crandall’s receptive atti- 
tude was given by another girl, named Mary Barber, who was 
a servant in the household of Jedediah Shephard at the same 
time with Sarah Harris. This testimonial, in the form of a 
letter dated September 10, 1833, was read at Miss Crandall’s 
trial. According to the girl, Sarah told her that Prudence 


inquired of her what her education was, she said in reply that 
it was but poor. She said that Miss Crandall then invited her to 
come to her school, and become a scholar with her white schollars 
and she could instruct her so that in nine months or a year she 
could teach a school. She further added during the same conversa- 
tion, that she should never have thought of going if Miss Crandall 
had not proposed it to her, and she had concluded to go.® 


The exact truth probably lies somewhere between the 
zealous protestations of Miss Crandall and the misrepresenta- 
tions of her opponents. In any event, the outcome was what 
she had perhaps anticipated: 


The girl had not long been under my instruction, before I was 
informed by several persons, that she must be removed, or my 
school would be greatly injured. 

This was unpleasant news for me to hear; but I still continued 
her in school.® 


By this act, she said, “I gave great offense.” Yet she stuck tena- 
ciously to her guns. 


... The wife of an Episcopal clergyman who lived in the village 
told me that if I continued that colored girl in my school, it could 
not be sustained. I replied to her That it might sink, then, for I 
should not turn her out! 


Confronted with the certainty that she would lose most, if 
not all, of her white pupils if Sarah Harris remained in the 
8 Letter in Clark family papers. 


9 The Liberator, May 25, 1833. 
10 Garrison, “Connecticut in the Middle Ages,” 780. 
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school, Miss Crandall decided to accept the challenge of intol- 
erance by excluding from her school not the colored girl but 
the white pupils. To the consternation of the villagers, she 
proceeded to convert the Canterbury Female Boarding School 
into an institution for the training of Negro girls who should 
themselves become teachers for the children of their race. 

The decision was easy for Prudence Crandall to make, but 
how to go about the undertaking was another matter; and for 
advice she turned to the redoubtable editor of The Liberator, 
“to obtain his opinion respecting the propriety of establishing 
a school for colored females—and the prospect of success, 
should I attempt it.” ™ 

Three letters from Miss Crandall to Garrison during Janu- 
ary and February, 1833, trace the evolution of the undertak- 
ing.'* In the first, January 18, 1833, she introduced herself to 
Garrison and asked his advice about making her school one 
for young ladies of color: whether she would be able to get 
twenty or twenty-five pupils from the neighboring cities at 
$25, a quarter. On January 29, she was in Boston and consulted 
with him there. He apparently referred her to George Benson 
and others in Providence, whom she visited on her way home, 
getting the promise of at least six pupils from that city. On 
February 12, she was about to leave for New York, to see a 
colored minister, Mr. Miller; she asked Garrison to send to 
her there the information he had promised, if he had not 
already done so. 

Thus Miss Crandall moved rapidly and effectively, in her 
visits to the three cities; and within three weeks she was able 
to “lay her subject before the public.” The Liberator for 
March 2 carried the following advertisement: 


Prudence Crandall, Principal of the Canterbury (Conn.) Female 
Boarding School, Returns her most sincere thanks to those who 
have patronized her School, and would give information that on 


11 The Liberator, May 25, 1833. 
12 Quoted in Garrison, “Connecticut in the Middle Ages.” 
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the first Monday of Aprii next, her School will be opened for 
the reception of Young Ladies and Little Misses of color. The 
branches taught are as follows:—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Geography, History, Natural and Moral Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Drawing and Painting, Music on 
the Piano, together with the French language. 

*The terms, including board, washing, and tuition, are $25 
per quarter, one half paid in advance. 

* Books and Stationery will be furnished on the most reasonable 
terms. 

For information respecting the School, reference may be made 
to the following gentlemen, viz: Arthur Tappan, Esq., Rev. Peter 
Williams, Rev. Theodore Raymond, Rev. Theodore Wright, Rev. 
Samuel C. Cornish, Rev. George Bourne, Rev. Mr. Hayborn, 
New-York City;—Mr. James Forten, Mr. Joseph Cassey, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;—Rev. S. J. May, Brooklyn, Ct.;—Rev. Mr. Beman, Mid- 
dletown, Ct.;—Rev. S. S. Jocelyn, New-Haven, Ct.;—William Lloyd 
Garrison, Arnold Buffum, Boston, Mass.;—George Benson, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Canterbury, (Ct.), Feb. 25, 1833. 


This advertisement was carried regularly in The Liberator 
until the notice of the abandonment of the school was inserted 
by Prudence’s recently acquired husband, a year and a half 
later, in the number for September 20, 1834. 

Another column on March 2, 1833, praised Miss Crandall’s 
proposal and recommended her strongly 


for her peculiar qualifications in conducting it, as for her untir- 
ing zeal for the improvement of those entrusted to her charge. 


It also praises her courage and 


great share of the excellent virtue, viz. Philanthropy, which has 
been provoked by the benevolent exertions of the day towards 
ameliorating the condition of the wretched suffering African, in 
this country. 


Others, nearer home, also supported her plans, especially 
the Reverend Samuel May, then pastor of a Unitarian church 
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in nearby Brooklyn, Connecticut. Meanwhile, the resentment 
of the village at the quick resourcefulness of Miss Crandall 
and her keeping her intentions secret is vividly presented in 
a statement by Richard Fenner, the Canterbury storekeeper, 
probably solicited for use against Miss Crandall in her sec- 
ond trial, since it is dated September 11, 1833. 


This may certify that in the Month of January, 1833, the latter 
part of that month, or the fore part of February 1833, Prudence 
Crandal came into my store, and without any knowledge on my 
part that she was going to Boston, and without any request from 
me, or anyone else, she voluntarily told me that she was going 
to Boston to visit the infant schools and purchase an infant school 
apparatus, and asked me for a letter of introduction to some of 
my friends there. She made no mention of any other business she 
had there, except what is above stated, and this she did in such a 
manner as to preclude any belief that she had any other business. 
There was no allusion made to changing her school to a black 
one, and I had no suspicions of that kind until after her return 
from New York 


Richard Fenner 


That her prospective change was soon known and depre- 
cated by the residents of Canterbury we have evidence from 
a call made upon her in February by four prominent men of 
the town—Rufus Adams, Richard Fenner, Dr. Harris (whose 
wife was the daughter of General Moses Cleveland, founder 
of Cleveland, Ohio), and a Mr. Frost—to urge her to give up 
her idea of a colored school. Apparently Prudence took refuge 
in Scripture, answering, “Moses had a black wife.” 

One of the committee’s chief concerns was lest Miss Cran- 
dall insist that her colored pupils attend the local church as 
her white ones had done. Apparently she did, as a protest by 
a committee of the parish in July indicates: 


When the Committe visited you last February, stating their 
objections to your school, they understood from you, by your 
voluntary suggestions, that you should never desire and never 
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would put your colored schollars into the meeting house—that 
you could have preaching at your own house, either black or 
white, and you also added, that the citizens of Canterbury need 
have no anxiety on that account, they might be assured no such 
request would ever be made. It appears now that you have de- 
parted from this voluntary declaration and put your colored 
schollars into pews ever occupied by the white females of the 
Parrish. 

We wish you to inform us soon, by whose license you have thus 
taken possession of that part of the meeting house. 

Canterbury July 26th 1833 


Solomon Payne Society 
Andrew Harris 
Isaiah Knight Comet 


Some of the irritation against the school arose from the fact 
that members of the community regarded themselves as the 
true friends of the Negro in their capacity as members of 
the Friends of Colonization in Africa. The insistence upon 
maintaining separation from people of color even in worship 
reflects the arguments against the amalgamation of the races 
voiced in letters continually printed in newspapers of the day, 
written usually by friends of the Cause of Colonization. This 
seemed the most hopeful solution to many persons, since it 
pointed toward a future when this country would be entirely 
free of the race problem. The Friends of Colonization, includ- 
ing many religious leaders, actively opposed any education for 
Negroes beyond training them to be leaders of their race in 
Africa, since any other efforts pointed to eventual equality, 
and the much-feared “amalgamation.” This main charge 
Miss Crandall answered: 


“In a word they hope to force the races to amalgamate.” This 
is utterly false—the object, and the sole object of this school, is 
to instruct the ignorant—and fit and prepare teachers for the 
people of color, that they may be elevated, and their intellectual 
and moral wants supplied. 


18 The Liberator, May 25, 1833. 
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At another visit on March first, the same committee of four 
represented “that by putting her design into execution she 
would bring disgrace upon them all.”” They “professed to feel 
a real regard for the colored people, and were perfectly willing 
they should be educated, provided it could be effected in some 
other place.” Feeling rose so rapidly in the town that on 
March fourth, Samuel May and George Benson, driving to 
Canterbury from the adjoining town of Brooklyn, were 
warned that the town was unfriendly to them and likely to 
show hostility, since they were known as Miss Crandall’s 
friends. They saw that day a notice posted on the village 
green, calling a town meeting on the ninth of March to take 
action against the Negro school. The tense interest of northern 
abolitionists in the outcome of this meeting is shown by a 
letter written by William Lloyd Garrison to Benson of Brook- 
lyn on the eighth of March:"* 


Although distracted with cares, I must seize my pen to express 
my admiration of your prompt and generous defense of Miss 
Crandall from her pitiful assailants. In view of their outrageous 
conduct, my indignation kindles intensely. What will be the 
result? If possible, Miss Crandall must be sustained at all haz- 
ards. If we suffer the school to be put down in Canterbury, other 
places will partake of the panic, and also prevent its introduction 
in their vicinity. We may as well, “first as last,” meet this proscrip- 
tive spirit, and conquer it. We—i.e., all true friends of the cause— 
must make this a common concern. The New Haven excitement 
has furnished a bad precedent; a second must not be given, or I 
know not what we can do to raise up the colored population in a 
manner which their intellectual and moral necessities demand. 


14 Quoted in Garrison, “Connecticut in the Middle Ages,” 782-783. The 
“New Haven excitement” is a reference to the intention announced at the 
third convention for the Improvement of the Free People of Color, held in 
Philadelphia in 1830, to establish 2 manual labor college at New Haven. The 
officials of that city took prompt action. They met and decided that the 
founding of such a college was “an unwarrantable and dangerous undertak- 
ing,” and that they would “resist the movement by every lawful means.” 
Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861 (New York, 
1915), 290. 
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In Boston we are all excited at the Canterbury affair. Coloniza- 
tionists are rejoicing, and abolitionists looking sternly. 

The result of the meeting to be held in Canterbury tomorrow 
will be waited for by us with great anxiety. Our brother May 
deserves much credit for venturing to expostulate with the con- 
spirators. If anyone can make them ashamed of their conduct, 


he is the man. May the Lord give him courage, wisdom, and suc- 
cess! 


The town meeting was held in the meeting house in Can- 
terbury, almost across from Miss Crandall’s house, on March 
ninth, “to devise and adopt such measures as would effectually 
avert the nuisance, or speedily abate it if it should be brought 
into the village.” The numbers of The Liberator for March 
and April, 1833, devote many columns to Canterbury’s treat- 
ment of her and her school. Accounts of the town meeting 
are printed, and reprinted, from the local newspapers, giving 
the views of both sides. Mr. May, Arnold Buffum, agent of 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society, and George Benson 
appeared to speak for Miss Crandall and to present on her 
behalf an offer to move the school to a less conspicuous part 
of the town if the citizens of Canterbury would take her house 
off her hands; but these advocates, as ‘foreigners’ and inter- 
lopers, were given no opportunity to speak. Andrew Judson 
rose‘and denounced the school at length, suggesting that there 
were powerful conspirators plotting with Prudence Crandall, 
and was followed by others. The only sympathetic words were 
the offer of George S. White to assist in the purchase of the 
house, but his proposal was interrupted and no attention was 
paid to it. Disapprobation of the school was unanimously 
voted and the town was pledged to oppose it at all hazards. 
After the meeting was adjourned, May and Benson tried again 
to speak, but to loud cries of “Out, out!” the trustees of the 
church closed the meeting house, effectually preventing a 
hearing of any defense of the school. Five days later the town 
officers presented “Resolutions” to Prudence Crandall, giving 
reasons why she should abandon her idea. Even her father, 
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Pardon Crandall, a Quaker and hence a peace-loving man, 
urged her to give it up. 

Letters to the Norwich, Connecticut, Republican from An- 
drew Judson and other selectmen of the town charged that 
Miss Crandall wanted to give Negro misses fashionable airs, 
and to train them to be brides for white bachelors. Her most 
loyal and persuasive defender was the Reverend Samuel May, 
Bronson Alcott’s brother-in-law, who inserted two letters in 
The Liberator of March 29 and April 6, entitled ‘““The Right 
of Colored People to Education, Vindicated. Letters to An- 
drew T. Judson, Esq. and Others in Canterbury, Remon- 
strating with Them on their Unjust and Unjustifiable 
Procedure, relative to Miss Crandall and Her School for 
Colored Females.” These and his other writings on the affair, 
giving the fullest account available, were printed in his Rec- 
ollections of Our Anti-Slavery Conflict. Though Mr. May 
may not have won the staunch Connecticut Calvinists of his 
parish to Unitarianism, he did win their support for his many 
reform campaigns, including those for the Peace Society, tem- 
perance, the improvement of schools, and a village lyceum, 
besides his constant active interest in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 

Prudence Crandall cited his name to Garrison as one sure 
of esteem, when she wrote” appealing, Quaker-like, for mild 
treatment of her enemies after the names of five Canterbury 
offenders had been printed in The Liberator for March 16: 


Permit me to entreat you to handle the prejudices of the people 
of Canterbury with all the mildness possible, as everyting severe 
tends merely to heighten the flame of malignity amongst them. 
“Soft words turn away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.” 
Mr. May and many others of your warmhearted friends feel very 
much on this subject, and it is our opinion that you and the 
cause will gain many friends in this town and vicinity if you 
treat the matter with perfect mildness. 


15 Garrison, “Connecticut in the Middle Ages,” 783. 
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On April 1, 1833, twenty colored girls arrived at Miss Cran- 
dall’s school, largely through the enthusiastic support of 
Garrison and his friends. Opposition in Canterbury at once 
was shown by refusal of shopkeepers to sell food and by petty 
attacks. Since, however, as Garrison had told Benson, the Abo- 
litionists were making the school a test case, The Liberator 
urged the negroes to send more pupils, and promised that 
Miss Crandall would continue her school “until the heathen- 
ish opposers repent of their barbarity.” 

Besides the local boycott, the irate Canterbury citizens 
invoked against her the Pauper and Vagrancy Law, one of 
the early “blue laws” of the Connecticut colony. This law 
required people not residents of a town to pay a fine of $1.67 
a week; if the fine was not paid or the person gone in ten 
days, he was to be whipped on the naked body not exceeding 
ten stripes. Samuel May records that a warrant was issued 
against Eliza Ann Hammond, a Negro pupil of seventeen 
from Providence; and he was eager that she should endure 
the punishment, even to the stripes, since the treatment would 
rouse the country against her persecutors. A complaint and a 
warrant were issued against Ann Peterson, dated the third and 
fourth of May, but neither warrant was followed by action, 
probably because May soon got a bond of $10,000 from gentle- 
men in his parish to cover the fines. 

In place of the obsolete Pauper and Vagrancy Law,a new 
law was enacted through Judson’s influence by the Connecti- 
cut legislature on May 24, 1833, called the Black Law. At a 
second town meeting the citizens of Canterbury had con- 
demned the school as a “rendezvous . . . designed by its projec- 
tors...to promulgate their disgusting doctrines of amalga- 
mation and their pernicious sentiments of subverting the 
Union.” The new law, stemming from that meeting, provided 
that no colored people from outside the State should be 
allowed instruction in any but the free public schools of 
Connecticut, unless the town gave special permission. The 
law carried severe penalties. Miss Crandall’s first reaction to 
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it was assuredly not one of peaceful submission. In The Lib- 
erator for June 15 appeared a letter from George Benson, 
dated June 11, which stated that Miss Crandall’s school still 
continued despite the “blue law” of Connecticut, and urged 
other pupils to attend, for she had eighteen or twenty and 
could take eighteen or twenty more. 

Part of a letter from one of Miss Crandall’s girls, telling of 
the reception of the law in Canterbury, was published in The 
Liberator for June 22: 


Canterbury, May 24th, 1833. 
Mr. — 

Sir—Agreeable to your request, I write you, knowing your 
anxiety for the school here. There are thirteen scholars now in 
the school. The Canterburians are savage—they will not scll Miss 
Crandall an article at their shops. My ride from Hartford to 
Brooklyn was very unpleasant, being made up of blackguards. 
I came on foot here from Brooklyn. But the happiness I enjoy 
here pays me for all. The place is delightful; all that is wanting 
to complete the scene is civilized men. Last evening the news 
reached us that the new Law had passed. The bell rang, and a 
cannon was fired for half an hour. Where is justice? In the midst 
of all this Miss Crandall is unmoved. When we walk out, horns 
are blown and pistols fired. 


A long and rather elaborate address written by one of the 
pupils to the other scholars and published in The Liberator 
for July 6 mentions their dread of the law: 


If the unrighteous law which has lately been made in this state 
compels us to be separated, let us submit to it, my dear associates, 
with no other feelings towards those that so dealt with us, than 
love and pity. Being an inhabitant of the state, I am not yet com- 
pelled to leave, but my feelings are inexpressible at the thought 
that you will be obliged to do so; and that too, just at the com- 
mencement of pleasure which showed itself in every apartment 
of our abode. Love and union seem to bind our little circle in 
the bonds of sisterly affection. I trust the means of knowledge 
will yet be ours, and if we are compelled to separate, let us, 
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adorned with virtue and modesty, earnestly and diligently pursue 
everything that will bring respect to ourselves, and honor to our 
friends who labor so much for our welfare. 


Miss Larned, in her History of Windham County, gives an 
account of one of the exhibition exercises or “gala days’’ at 
Miss Crandall’s scliool, a “Mental Feast,” where four of the 
youngest scholars, dressed in. white, sang the story of their 
trials composed by the teacher. In seven quatrains it recounted 
their “complaints”: for instance, 


Sometimes when we have walked the streets 
Saluted we have been, 

By guns, and drums, and cow-bells too, 
And horns of polished tin. 


With warnings, threats, and words severe 
They visit us at times, 

And gladly would they send us off 

To Afric’s burning climes. 


Some of the important men of Canterbury, perhaps influenced 
by the example of Mr. May, ceased to molest Miss Crandall, 
but they did not openly encourage the school. 

The Liberator for July 6 also contains an account of a happy 
Sunday spent by a minister at Prudence Crandall’s school, now 
with seventeen pupils but able to accommodate forty. The 
writer urges that more girls be encouraged to join Miss Cran- 
dall and “her amiable and accomplished sister.” He added, 
however, that “Not content with the new instrument of 
oppression put into their hands in the form of a law, about 
thirty individuals have combined together, and resolved, I 
presume under an oath, as did the Jews of old, not to sell 
either Miss Crandall or her scholars the least article of food 
or clothing.” 

The difficulties between Miss Crandall and the townsmen 
came to a head when she was arrested in July and imprisoned 
in the county jail. May relates that even the sheriff who 
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brought Miss Crandall to the county jail of Brooklyn urged 
him and Benson to give bail for her; but here, as with Eliza 
Ann Hammond, May saw the value of the publicity from the 
execution of the law, and, accident playing into his hands, 
shrewdly arranged for her to be put in the cell recently occu- 
pied by a criminal named Watkins, who had been hanged 
for murdering his wife. She was allowed to spend only one 
night in the jail; but that one night’s incarceration, the mur- 
derer’s cell, and the cause of her imprisonment were bruited 
about the country in many newspapers. 

The Liberator used for its story the largest headlines used 


by the paper, usually reserved for the headings of depart- 
ments: 


Savage Barbarity! Miss Crandall Imprisoned!!! The persecu- 
tors of Miss Crandall have placed an indelible seal upon their 
infamy! They have cast her into prison! Yes, into the very cell 
occupied by WATKINS the MuRDERER!! She was arrested on the 27th 
ult., and examined before Justices Adams and Bacon, leaders in 
the conspiracy, and by them committed to take her trial at the 
next session of the Supreme Court at Brooklyn, in August.1® 


Some idea of the nation-wide excitement roused by the 
incident may be gained from two letters received by Andrew 
Judson soon afterward. One, from distant Pittsburgh, is full 
of invective, with no regard for grammar or spelling, promis- 
ing that if the writer does not himself come within three 
weeks and give Judson a beating, he will hire an Irishman to 
handle the “poor, dirty, mean, pitifull, dastardly, puppy.” 
He signs only the initials G. P., since “I shall be in your little 
Hell.” The author of the second letter, A. B. C. of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, is more restrained and grammatical. His 
anger vents itself in satire as he submits a business proposal 
from one Yankee to another. Since Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, he says, are now interested in ideas of liberty and equal 


16 The Liberator, July 6, 1833. 
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rights, he offers to take Judson abroad on exhibition in a cage. 
He guarantees good care and at least $5,000 a year for two and 
a half years. He promises good food and no whipping or com- 
pulsion unless absolutely necessary to make him allow exami- 
nation of his “animal organization.” He also promises that “a 
coloured person shall every morning clean out your den, pro- 
vide your food, and give you that attendance which is com- 
monly given to that wise and elegant creature, which with 
the exception of the tail most nearly resembles the human 
form.” 

While the correspondents of The Liberator were indulging 
in an emotional orgy over the martyrdom of Prudence Cran- 
dall, often adding the touch of her being ill the one night 
spent in the jail cell, the number for July 20 reprinted from 
the Windham County ‘Advertiser one of the sanest letters 
from Miss Crandall’s opponents, with whose indignation at 
the injury to the quiet village of Canterbury one often sympa- 
thizes. He answers several charges lodged against the friends 
of the Colonization cause, especially those of a Mr. Burl<igh, 
of the neighboring town of Plainfield; points out the ‘alse 
reasoning of the abolitionists while he admits the perennial 
appeal of the ideal of equality; and states concretely the lasting 
problem of social acceptance of the Negro: 


And here is the reason I oppose the negro school in Canter- 
bury. I am not an inhabitant of that town, nor am I personally 
interested in that particular institution. But I do oppose it as a 
part or parcel of the abolition scheme. I oppose it as a gross vio- 
lation of the rights of the people of Canterbury, who regard it as 
a nuisance. 

Let all things be done decently and in order. If such an institu- 
tion is to be established, let it be done with ultimate reference 
to the removal of the pupils to Africa. Here, and here only, can 
they stand on the proud eminence of freedom and equality. But 
whether they go or stay, such an institution ought to be located 
in a neighborhood that is willing to receive it. If a whole com- 
munity, with an unanimous voice, rises up and exclaims against 
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the location of such a school within its limits, it is the height 
of injustice to force it upon them. The white has his rights as 
well as the black. 

... With Miss Crandall I have no personal controversy. As a 
woman, she ought to deserve the respect due to her sex. But in 
my judgement, in her reckless disregard of the rights and feel- 
ings of all her neighbors,—in her obstinate adherence to her plan 
in defiance of the entreaties of her friends and of the laws of the 
land—in her attempts to excite public sympathy, by ridiculously 
spending a night in prison without the smallest necessity of it— 
she has stepped out of the hallowed precincts of female propriety, 
and now stands on common ground, and must expect common 
treatment. With all her complaints of persecution, I suspect that 
she is pleased with the sudden notoriety she has gained. But it 
is not against such as her that we wage war. We oppose an un- 
happy system, and it is only as a voluntary instrument in the 
hands of others, to promote this system, that our attention is 
called for a moment to either her name or her school. 


The same issue of The Liberator carries as ““The Climax” 
the news that Andrew T. Judson has forbidden Pardon Cran- 
dall, his wife, or his daughter to go and see Prudence, under 
penalty of a fine of $100 or $200, the bond for which would 
be taken up as for burglary. As “Outrage on Outrage!” it gives 
more information in a letter from Canterbury: 


Miss P. Crandall is now sick, probably in consequence of her late 
imprisonment. Her sister has charge of the scholars. Not many 
nights since, at about the hour of 10, a stone was thrown in the 
front parlor of Miss C.’s dwelling—dashing the glass over the 
room! Before morning a large heavy missile was thrown against 
some other portion of the building. Addled eggs have been pro- 
fusely used by the enemies of the school, as a polite way of pour- 
ing forth their torrents of indignation; and fresh outrages are 
constantly occurring. Where will these things end? 


The issue for August 3, under “Ladies’ Department,” con- 
tained an “Address Written by One of Miss Crandall’s Schol- 
ars." Packed with quotations, chiefly Biblical, it urges all 
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Christian ladies to set aside a time of day to pray for Prudence 
Crandall. The next number offers a rather stirring long poem 
from F.H.W., Pomfret, Connecticut, July 14, 1833, who hails 
Prudence as 


Heroic woman! Daring pioneer 
In the great cause of mental liberty! 


who is to 


Go—battle with the tyranny of men, 
And meet his fierce assailings. Thou art based 
Upon a rock—the EvERLASTING TRUTH. 


The poet ends on a note of hope: 
The cause is brightening—Afric’s dawn is come. 


Be of good courage, then, and full of hope, 
And full of faith—for Gop Is on Tuy Sine! 


The enthusiastic defences of Prudence Crandall in The 
Liberator did not fully satisfy the eager mood of the reform- 
ers; consequently on July 25, 1833, an abolitionist newspaper, 
The Unionist, was started, at Brooklyn, Connecticut, for the 
specific purpose of giving publicity to Miss Crandall’s case. 
It was financed by Arthur Tappan, of New York, whose help 
had been enlisted, and edited by William H. Burleigh, of 
Plainfield, son of the minister there and earlier editor of The 
Christian Monitor. 

The Crandall case came to trial in Brooklyn on August 23, 
in the Windham County Court, with Judge Eaton presiding.” 
~~ 47 For Miss Crandall’s trial, cf. Remarks of Andrew T. Judson to the Jury 
in the Case of the State v. Prudence Crandall before Superior Court, October 
Term, 1833 (Hartford, 1833); Report of the Case of Prudence Crandall vs. 
State of Connecticut before Supreme Court of Errors (Boston, 1834); Report 
of Trial of Prudence Crandall before County Court, August 1833 (Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, 1833); and Statement of Facts, Respecting the School for Colored 


Females on Report of the Trial of Prudence Crandall (Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
1833). 
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Tappan gave May money to hire the best lawyers in the State; 
and Calvin Goddard, Henry Strong, and W. W. Ellsworth 
defended Miss Crandall, on the ground that the law was un- 
constitutional. Judson, Welch, and Bulkeley prosecuted, and 
the result of the trial was that the jury three times failed to 
agree. The case was transferred to the Supreme Court of the 
State, where it was tried October 3 before Judge Daggett, a 
strong supporter of the Black Law, with Judson and Cleve- 
land prosecuting and the same three defending. The judge 
gave a brilliant charge to the jury, urging conviction, and the 
resulting verdict was against Miss Crandall. The case was, 
however, appealed to the Court of Errors, where it came up 
on July 22, 1834, and was quashed for lack of evidence."* 
Before the legal attack on Prudence Crandall finally proved 
unsuccessful, an attempt was made to involve her sister. A 
complaint was lodged on September 26, 1833, from “Grand 
Juror Nicholas Emsworth to Rufus Ames, Justice of the Peace 
for County of Windham, that Almira Crandall did aid and 
assist in instructing colored persons in a school in Canterbury, 
not inhabitants of the state, since ist July to 24th September, 
1833; with force and arms, school had been set up.” The 
sheriff was enjoined to “arrest the body of Almira Crandall 
of Canterbury and bring before Rufus Ames at the house of 
Chauncey Bacon. As she is under 21, also to summon Pardon 
Crandall, parent and natural guardian of said Almira to 
‘appear and attend inquiry then and there to be made.” Since 
The Liberator, which burst into hue and cry over each fresh 
attack on Miss Crandall and her school, contains no mention 
of such an arrest, it seems likely that no action was taken. 
Despite these legal attempts to stop her, Miss Crandall’s 
school continued throughout the rest of 1833 and most of 
1834, but evidences of popular resentment must have made 
life rather miserable for her and her sister. In September her 
well was filled with manure from the barnyard, and since the 


18 Possibly as a result of these unsuccessful trials and a quieting of the 
excitement, the Black Law was repealed within five years. 
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neighbors refused her their water, a quantity had to be hauled 
daily by her father ffom his farm, a distance of two miles.’® 
A minister, Theodore Freylinghausen, was not allowed to 
preach in the Canterbury church because he had visited the 
school. The physician, summoned to attend a sick girl, warned 
Miss Crandall not to send for him again; the druggist refused 
to sell her medicines; and local miscreants threatened to de- 
molish the house whenever the word should be given.” Fires 
were started in the building on January 28 and in August, 
leaving charred timbers, still visible in the attic. Windows 
were broken at times, and in June young Mr. Burleigh, tempo- 
rarily serving as a teacher in the school, was pelted with addled 
eggs.” For his part in abetting Miss Crandall and reporting 
her persecutions, Garrison was served with papers instituting 
a suit for libel by five citizens of Canterbury: Andrew T. 
Judson, Rufus Adams, Solomon Paine, Captain Richard Fen- 
ner, and Dr. Adams.”* 

Meanwhile, Miss Crandall’s courage and persistency were 
winning rewards also. In April, 1834, on a visit to Boston, she 
was entertained at banquets by abolitionist leaders and col- 
ored societies; and her portrait, now owned by Cornell Uni- 
versity, was painted by the artist Francis Alexander.** Letters 
of approval and gifts poured in from Canada and from Lon- 
don, Bath, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. She had the satisfaction 
of seeing her most active opponent, Squire Judson, defeated 
in his contest for the legislature in the spring of 1834,”5 though 
he was elected to Congress later in that year. The New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Convention at Boston on May 26, S. T. 
May, President, voted a resolution that “Miss Prudence and 
Miss Almira Crandall merit the warmest approbation of all 


19 The Liberator, September 21 and 28, 1834. 

20 The Liberator, November 2, 1834. 

21 The Liberator, June 14, 1834. 

22 The Liberator, November 2, 1833. 

23 The Liberator, April 5, 1834. 

24 The Liberator, November 25, 1833, September 13, and November 8, 1834. 
25 The Liberator, April 19, 1834. 
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friends of the colored race, for their persevering and untiring 
exertions to educate colored females, under a most bitter and 
unchristian persecution.” ** Best of all, the interest aroused in 
eastern Connecticut by her experiences produced a Female 
Anti-Slavery Society there in the summer of 1836, which was 
addressed by May and Garrison.*" 

In September, 1834, however, occurred two events which 
were more effective than fire and law in bringing Miss Cran- 
dall’s school to a close. The first was her marriage in Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut, probably on September 4, to the Reverend 
Calvin Philleo of Ithaca, New York, a Baptist preacher, who, 
judging from the evidence, was far more prudent than Pru- 
dence.** Only a few days afterward, on September g, there 
occurred a final display of violence at Canterbury, which 
occasioned the rapid and final decision the next day, Septem- 
ber 10, to close the school. The notices in The Liberator for 
September 20 give an account of the events and furnish 
grounds for the conclusion that the Reverend Calvin Philleo 
had less of the heroic martyr in him than did his wife. About 
midnight on September 9, five downstairs windows were 
smashed by men carrying iron bars or heavy clubs. The two 
front rooms were rendered uninhabitable. Mr. Philleo and 
Prudence were unwilling to go to the expense of repair, since 
there was no assurance that the attack would not be repeated 
and no one in town would help protect them against such 
attacks. The twenty Connecticut girls still remaining in the 
school were told by Mr. May, who hurried down from Brook- 
lyn the next day, that they must return to their homes and 
that the school was abandoned. Philleo offered a reward of 
fifty dollars for the apprehension of the ruffians and adver- 
tised the house for sale. 

Thus came summarily to a conclusion Prudence Crandall’s 
attempt to carry on a school for Negro girls in Canterbury. 


26 The Liberator, May 26, 1834. 
27 The Liberator, July 5 and August 16, 1834. 
28 An article on the marriage in the New York Transcript puns after a 


current journalistic custom upon the names “Prudence” and “Love.” 
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The Liberator contains no further reference to her except in 
the form of an advertisement, continued through March of 
the next year, recommending The Oasis, by Mrs. Child, 
because it includes a likeness and an account of Miss Crandall. 
It is assumed that Mr. Philleo took his wife home to Ithaca, 
New York, where in Prudence Risley Hall of Corneil Uni- 
versity her portrait hangs today. It came rather naturally, one 
may surmise, into the possession of Samuel May, who gave it 
on the day before his death to President Andrew D. White 
of Cornell.*® From Ithaca the Philleos went on to Illinois, and 
later, accompanied by Prudence’s brother Hezekiah, to Elk 
Falls, Kansas. Mr. Philleo died in Illinois in 1874, but Pru- 
dence lived on in Elk Falls until her death on January 28, 
1890. 

Prudence Crandall’s name appeared again in newspapers 
and magazines in 1885-1886, this time in recognition of her 
courageous pioneering. The shifting emphases of time are 
clearly shown by the fact that the petition to the Connecticut 
legislature to grant her a pension was started in Canterbury, 
and that Andrew Clark, Andrew T. Judson’s nephew, was the 
chief promoter. In April, 1886, after the Committee on Ap- 
propriations had failed to approve the grant, the Connecticut 
legislature voted her an annuity of $400. 

Several letters from Mrs. Philleo in connection with the 
movement to make reparations, not only for the loss of prop- 
erty but also for the loss of a profitable school, show that in 
1886, at the age of eighty-two, she was alert and vivid, and still 
cared more for causes than for profits. She did not want the 
house given back to her, with an annuity of $500, as had been 
suggested, since she was happy and well in her “little pioneer 
box house of three rooms.” Nor did she want charity, since 
she would rather dig than beg. But she would be grateful for 


28 Garrison, “Connecticut in the Middle Ages,” 780. 
80 A brief account of her life by John C. Kimball was privately printed in 
1886. Some inaccuracies in Kimball’s work are corrected in the foregoing pages. 
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a yearly sum as payment for the “just debt” owed her by the 
State for destroying her “hopes and prospects . . . by an unjust 
and unconstitutional law.” On April 5 she wrote to the gentle- 
man who had telegraphed her the news, expressing gratitude 
for “the change that has been wrought in the views and feel- 
ings of the mass of the people.” Hopefully she contrasted it 
with the joy evinced by the citizens of Canterbury, ringing the 
church bell and firing a cannon thirteen times, when the Black 
Law was passed. She named gratefully the particular men who 
had advocated her cause with the Legislature, including Mark 
Twain, “the man who offered to reinstate me in my old home 
in Canterbury.” 

The journalist George B. Thayer, who visited Mrs. Philleo 
in 1886," found “a host of good books” in her house, and was 
rather startled to discover that she was conversant with the 
subjects of the day and eager to talk of them. Her talk he 
found “clear, connected, enlightened.” She was reading Wil- 
liam Denton’s Js Darwin Right? at the time of his arrival. The 
testimony he reports from her then is worthy of quoting, since 
it etches sharply for us a woman who, before Margaret Fuller, 
dared to express new and liberal ideas publicly, and who had 
kept her mind active and unembittered through a trying and 
often lonely course. 


My whole life has been one of opposition. I never could find 
anyone near me to agree with me. Even my husband opposed me, 
more than anyone. He would not let me read the books that he 
himself read, but I did read them. I read all sides, and searched 
for the truth whether it was in science, religion, or humanity. 
I sometimes think I would like to live somewhere else. Here, in 
Elk Falls, there is nothing for my soul to feed upon. Nothing, 


31 Thayer began a bicycle trip across the country in April, 1886, writing a 
series of letters about his trip for the Hartford Evening Post, which letters 
later formed the book Pedal and Path (Hartford, 1888). Three letters (209- 
215) describe Thayer's visit to Prudence Crandall Philleo in Elk Falls. She 
showed him an appreciative letter from Mark Twain, then a resident in Con- 
necticut, offering to send her a complete set of his books. She added regretfully 
that he had never sent them. 
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unless it comes from abroad in the shape of books, newspapers, 
and so on. There is no public library, and there are but one or 
two persons in the place that I can converse with profitably for 
any length of time. No one visits me, and I begin to think they 
are afraid of me. I think the ministers are afraid I shall upset 
their religious beliefs, and advise the members of their congre- 
gation not to call on me, but I don’t care. I speak on spiritualism 
sometimes, but more on temperance, and am a self-appointed 
member of the International Arbitration League. I don’t want 


to die yet. I want to live long enough to see some of these reforms 
consummated. 











ONE BOOK’S INFLUENCE 
EDWARD BELLAMY’S “LOOKING BACKWARD” 


ELIZABETH SADLER 


N January of 1888 there appeared in this country a modest 

novel called Looking Backward: 2000-1887. It received 
considerable attention from the critics, but the sales for that 
year did not exceed ten thousand. Then suddenly they leaped 
into the hundred thousands and climbed steadily into the 
millions, until it became the most talked-of book of the day, 
achieving a sale second only to that of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
It was, furthermore, no mere popular book of the hour, for 
some fifty years later John Dewey said that what Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was to the antislavery movement, Edward Bellamy’s 
utopian novel might well prove to be in the shaping of popu- 
lar opinion for a new social order.* 

In times of great national stress people turn to a considera- 
tion of utopias—to dreams and plans for a happier world—as 
in the period of social disintegration following the Pelopon- 
nesian War they turned to Plato’s Republic and in the turbu- 
lent era after the War of the Roses they found hope and 
guidance in More’s Utopia.* Hence it is not surprising that 
during the depression following the first World War a re- 
newed interest in Bellamy’s ideas appeared in this country, 
as well as a number of books analyzing utopian thought. And 
today, during wartime, an important study of America’s fore- 
most utopian—the newly issued authoritative biography of 
Edward Bellamy by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan—is possibly one 


1 “A Great American Prophet,” Common Sense, April, 1934. 

2 The French Revolution produced widespread consideration of the 
utopian socialistic ideas of Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Cabet, and Blanc. 
The Industrial Revolution called forth an intense searching for a better 
order in many countries—in England a large following for Robert Owen's 
utopian ideas; on the Continent, a remarkable enthusiasm for Hertzka’s 
Freeland—A Social Anticipation, along with wholesale attempts to put his 
ideas into practice. 
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more indication of the people’s concern for a better world 
as well as a forerunner of a new interest in utopian ideas 
after the war. In view of all this, it seems worth while to recall 
the most popular and appealing of American utopias and to 
investigate its continuing influence on American life. 


I 


Bellamy wished to present to his fellow Americans a clear 
portrayal not only of a desirable future but also of their own 
day, with all its ugly shortcomings and potencies for good. 
Since a period is best understood by looking back upon it, he 
took the reader to the year 2000 to observe the present in 
retrospect; and since the future is seen more clearly when it 
becomes the present, he placed the reader within the future 
society to observe its actual working. Looking backward in 
order to comprehend both present and future is the paradox 
by which Bellamy presents his new crder. 

Young Julian West, a modern Rip Van Winkle who does 
not age as he sleeps, is the spokesman who by a peculiar cir- 
cumstance is enabled to contrast the two societies. Interred 
in a stone vault in 1887—with all bodily functions suspen- 
ded—to wake to a new world in the year 2000, West looks back 
upon the evils of the old society and realizes with amazement 
that the splendid new order about him is a natural outgrowth 
of the old. 

All business—production and distribution as well—is nation- 
alized. The growing trusts and business combinations of 1887, 
which had caused grave concern to many, have evolved finally 
into the Great Trust. The inventive genius of the nineteenth 
century, alternately hailed as the means of man’s liberation 
from crushing toil and condemned as the cause of his increas- 
ing misery when freed from capitalistic control, has actually 
emancipated man and opened for him new vistas of cultural 
and spiritual development. The airplane, the submarine, the 
radio, and television are among the then-uninvented mechani- 
cal marvels whose detailed description in 1887 has proved 
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Bellamy to be, in the area of science at least, a prophet of 
remarkabie acumen. 

Education was in 1887 on the way to becoming a national 
fetish, a talisman appealing to much of the idealism directed 
in an earlier generation toward religion. In line with the new 
emphasis on education, as well as with the classical utopias 
and the liberals of our own day, Bellamy based his good soci- 
ety upon the solid foundation of effective universal education. 
From the first grade through college, in the new order, educa- 
tion is universal and free. 

Although Bellamy was an ardent pacifist, he retained 
throughout life the admiration for the military virtues in- 
spired in youth by the Civil War and his observations in 
Europe of the “grand object lesson” of universal military ser- 
vice. He tried to enter West Point but was rejected because of 
ical frailty. The result is that his ideal state, while freed 
tion to war, makes much of the cooperation, 

efficiency, and deVotian to other than pecuniary ideals found 
in military organization. At the age of twenty-one every pupil 
is mustered into the national industrial army, where a three- 
year training period as an unclassified common laborer gives 
him some comprehension of the necessary work of society and 
an idea as to his vocational preference. Then, on the basis of 
his training period and his previous school record, he decides 
whether he will enter a trade or a profession. If he chooses the 
latter he returns to school for further training, but in either 

\ event his “pay” is the same. 
* There is a separate industrial army for women, in which 
they perform those tasks best suited to their physical powers. 
aihey do not leave their work for marriage, but only for child- 
bearing; and they re-enter it when they wish until the age of 
forty-five, when all persons withdraw from active industrial 

service. 

There is no money. The products of the industrial army 
are distributed by the nation directly to the consumer. Each 
person receives a yearly credit card, honored by the great 
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national stores, which is generously ample for all needs and 
many luxuries. Thus, Bellamy believed, the “root of all evil” 
is eliminated. 

Many read Looking Backward because of the simple, attrac- 
tive form in which it is presented. A touching, if somewhat 
sketchy, love story conveys Bellamy’s picture of a socialized 
industrial state. And such is the earnestness and conviction of 
the author, which breaks forth in occasional passages of elo- 
quence, that the reader puts the book down with the feeling 
that some such better way of life ought to be—and possibly 
could be—worked out. 

Bellamy’s book abounds in optimism, and it fostered opti- 
mism among the common people in his lifetime. In one 
respect this differentiates his utopia from its great predeces- 
sors, for his ideal community is given an actual setting in a 
not-too-distant future. It is neither a perfect city set in the 
sky nor a Nowhere built in some ideal land—it is Boston, 
Massachusetts, in A. D. 2000. Moreover, his utopia utilizes the 
great gains made by science and the large-scale activities of 
the Industrial Revolution, which the common man instinc- 
tively felt to be signs of the progress of the race. 

Another expression of Bellamy’s optimism is his belief that 
his plan was reached by an analysis of the Boston of his own 
day and an extension of the forces which were working, yeast- 
like, in the country at that time. Like Marx, Bellamy thought 
that the seeds of socialism were to be found in capitalism; but 
unlike Marx, he believed that the change from one form of 
society to the other could be made without cataclysm or vio- 
lent revolution. Bellamy seems to have had, along with other 
liberals of his day, an unshaken faith in the power of reason 
to control men’s actions. 

Making one of the first attempts to portray a logical out- 
come for the processes of monopoly and mechanical develop- 
ment, Bellamy, while showing both the threat and the promise 
in actual conditions, chose to develop the promise. As Gran- 
ville Hicks says, his book is based on the confident assumption 
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that the machine and the giant trusts are not the enemies 
but tlie potential servants of mankind. 

Critics heaped upon the book a wide range of epithets, 
calling it everything from “pure communism” to “a revela- 
tion and an evangel.” Many found Bellamy’s order contrary 
to human nature and to all fundamentals of economics. To 
one, Looking Backward was 


...a book which in the sugar-coated form of a dream has ex- 
hibited a dose of undiluted socialism which has been gulped 
down by some of the most vigilant opponents of that theory with- 
out a suspicion of the poison they were taking into their systems.* 


Numbers objected to the excessively military character of the 
new society—Bellamy was “moonstruck with a fancy for mili- 
tary organization and discipline.’ Others pointed out that he 
did not explain the process by which the change came about. 

To this last criticism he replied: “If you want to induce a 
bachelor to enter matrimony, you don’t begin by giving him 
a manual of courtship; ... you just show him the girl and 
let him fall in love with her, and after that he will find a way, 
or make one.” * Bellamy defended his industrial organization 
by pointing to the thousands of postal clerks and govern- 
mental employees as examples of people undergoing the 
“excessive military discipline” involved in working for the 
government. He regretted that critics did not take into con- 
sideration the “larger and only important question” involved 
in the book, namely, the suffering of the workers and the 
ferment in the minds of men. 

But innumerable people were deepiy moved by Bellamy’s 
earnest cry for human brotherhood. They found Looking 
Backward “robustly pertinent to the actual interests of the 
times.” According to one, the book served millions of Ameri- 
cans as a mirror “in which they saw their own ideas objec- 

3 William Dean Howells, “The Editor's Study,” Harper's Magazine, 


Lxxvi (June, 1888), 154. 
4 Caroline Ticknor, Glimpses of Authors (Boston, 1922), 117. 
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tively reflected, and thus they became for the first time con- 
scious of them.” Another said that Bellamy had “touched 
the deepest note to which the heart-strings of humanity are as 
yet tuned.” By clothing the ideal in the garb of the real, he 
had inspired people with a hope of its speedy attainment; and 
many dedicated themselves to a bringing about of the ideal. 


II 


In December, 1888, Cyrus F. Willard, Sylvester Baxter, and 
General A. F. Devereux formed in Boston a club devoted to 
spreading the ideas in Looking Backward. It was called the 
Nationalist Club. Within a month a similar club was formed 
in Washington, D. C., with doctors, lawyers, and ministers 
playing a large part in the activities. In rapid succession, 
groups were formed in Hartford, Portsmouth, Chicago, and 
New York. Among the hundred active members in New York 
was Professor Daniel De Leon, of Columbia University, who 
in 1892 became the leader of the Socialist Labor Party. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Thomas Wentworth Higginson en- 
couraged the movement.' Incidentally, Francis A. Walker, the 
economist, said that women made up the greater part of the 
members, that more intellect than muscle had gone into the 
movement, and that the number of actual laborers in the 
party was small.® 

The activity of the Bellamy groups was at first entirely edu- 
cational, their aim being to get before the public the ideas 
contained in Looking Backward as a practical solution of 
social problems. In accordance with this aim the Boston 
group in May, 18869, started the publication of the Nationalist, 
a monthly paper selling for ten cents. The first issue carried 
an account of the organization of the club and an article by 
Bellamy explaining how he came to write Looking Backward. 


5 John H. Franklin, “Edward Bellamy and Nationalism,” The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, x1 (December, 1938), 739-772. 

6 “Mr. Bellamy and the New Nationalist Party,” The Atlantic Monthly, 
txv (February, 1890), 248-262. 
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The Nationalist articles seemed to inspire men in all parts of 
the country, for immediately new clubs began to spring up. 

By December, 1889, the sales of Looking Backward were 
increasing rapidly; and sixty-nine thousand copies of the 
Nationalist had been circulated. The clubs continued to in- 
crease in size and number. By the end of the second year 158 
had been formed in twenty-seven states and the District of 
Columbia.’ According to a club member in California, there 
were in all some four thousand Bellamy societies throughout 
the United States and several k«.ndred in Holland, Denmark, 
and Sweden prior to 1900. 

Club members sought to spread their doctrines in many 
ways. Because the bible of the movement was a novel, fiction 
became a means of further propaganda. A novel, Speaking of 
Ellen, was written by Albert Ross, a Nationalist member, 
whose heroine organized a group of mills as Nationalist insti- 
tutions. Our Destiny, a novel by Laurence Gronland spread- 
ing the Bellamy doctrine, ran serially in the Nationalist. 
These novels called forth others, some advocating and some 
attacking Nationalism. Two of the latter were Looking 
Further Backward, by Arthur Vinton, and Looking Within, 
by J. W. Roberts. 

For several reasons—financial difficulties, Bellamy’s severe 
illness in 1890, and the subsequent appearance of a weekly 
newspaper financed and edited by Bellamy—the Nationalist 
was discontinued in April, 1891. 


Ill 


The Bellamy clubs and the Nationalist had been purely 
educational, but political action was the method by which 
Bellamy’s ideal society was inaugurated, and he seemed to 
believe that he could best achieve his reforms through this 
means. So on January 31, 1891, after his recovery from illness 
and about three months before the Nationalist was discon- 


7 Franklin, “Edward Bellamy and Nationalism,” 754. 
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tinued, he launched a new publication, a weekly paper called 
the New Nation. The appearance of this paper marked the 
beginning of a vigorous prosecution by Bellamy of the Nation- 
alist program and of concentrated efforts to accomplish every 
reform that pointed in the right direction. The New Nation 
followed political and industrial events of the day, advocating 
civil service reform and government ownership of certain 
businesses—railroads; telephone, telegraph, and express com- 
panies; and coal mines. It vigorously proposed educational 
reforms and cheered the spread of the Farmers’ Alliance. The 
publication gave prominence to the activities of Nationalism 
in Canada and in England. It announced with pride the ap- 
pearance in London of Nationalization News, published by 
English Nationalists. 

The first efforts of the Nationalists to participate actively in 
politics came simultaneously in California and Rhode Island. 
In California, in April, 1891, they conducted a campaign in 
two of the six districts; in Rhode Island a complete state ticket 
was presented. Thereafter the New Nation gave less and less 
space to news of club activities and increasingly sought to stir 
people to political action. It began to seem that Bellamy was 
looking toward the formation of a political party. 

When the People’s Party entered the arena, Bellamy wel- 
comed it and printed its platform. He’ was careful to point 
out, however, that he was accepting it not as Nationalism but 
as a reform body with similar aims. It is interesting to observe 
that the People’s Party rose during the period of the growth 
of Nationalist clubs and that it had its main strongholds in 
the trans-Mississippi states, in the newly admitted states and 
territories, and on the Pacific coast—all areas where the recep- 
tion of Looking Backward had been most general and enthusi- 
astic.* During 1891 the Bellamy groups and the People’s Party 
were closely allied, and at the St. Louis meeting of the central 


8 Edward Bellamy, “Progress of Nationalism in the United States,” North 
American Review, June, 1892. 
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committee of the People’s Party comment was made on the 
fact that the party was drifting more and more toward Nation- 
alism. Bellamy spoke before the Massachusetts convention of 
the Populist Party and said that the Populists were the only 
group in the country that had the right to call themselves a 
national party. 

When the Populists held their important Omaha conven- 
tion, Nationalists from eighteen states and the District of 
Columbia attended. Besides making ‘themselves a prominent 
force in the caucuses of the Populists, they held separate meet- 
ings of their own. After the Omaha meeting Nationalists 
everywhere seemed to turn to Populism, and the two groups 
merged in support of Populist candidates.® In the presidential 
campaign of 1892 the Populists appeared as the first third 
party to win electoral votes since the Civil War. They carried 
Colorado, Kansas, Idaho, and Nevada, polling over a million 
votes. Besides this, in state after state Populist doctrines were 
adopted by the Democrats until they had leavened the Demo- 
cratic Party with the leaven of radicalism. 

William Dean Howells said of Bellamy, “He virtually 
founded the Populist Party”; and one observer called the 
platform at Omaha a “curious mingling of Jeremiah and 
Bellamy.” This platform, which certainly owed much fo Bel- 
lamy’s ideas, made a definite impression on American politics. 
It called for nationalization of the issue of money; nationaliza- 
tion of banking by means of postal savings banks; national 
ownership and operation of telegraphs, telephones, and rail- 
roads; direct election of senators; an eight-hour working day; 
pensions; and graduated income tax. The late Professor Wil- 
liam K. Boyd, in the Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture, ¢valuated the Omaha platform thus: 


In the whole range of American political literature no docu- 
ment is more remarkable than the Populist platform of 1892; 


® Franklin, “Edward Bellamy and Nationalism,” 764. 
10 Literature and Life: Studies (New York, 1902), 294. 
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it summarized the existing discontent and recommended remedies 
which, generally regarded at the time as too radical ever to be 
applied, today are part of our orthodox political system." 


Previous to the publication of Looking Backward Bellamy 
had no sympathy with socialism and no affiliation with any 
class or sect of industrial or social reformers. In fact, he once 
said that if a reformer should move next door to him he would 
immediately move away! But in the course of writing the 
book he became his own first convert to socialistic principles, 
and in the course of his activities toward spreading Nation- 
alistic propaganda he gave endorsement to American social- 
ism, writing the introduction to the American edition of 
Fabian Essays, which appeared in 1894. In this introduction 
Bellamy said that Nationalism was the form under which 
socialism had until then been chiefly brought to the notice 
of the American public. He endorsed the Fabian creed of 
public ownership of industry and commerce, but he con- 
sidered that it did not go far enough. Nationalists went further 
and said that the distribution of the cooperative product 
should be absolutely equal. 

If Bellamy made reservations in his endorsement of the 
Fabians, they praised him and his work without stint: 


It is doubtful if any man, in his own lifetime, ever exerted 
so great an influence upon the social beliefs of his fellow-beings 
as did Edward Bellamy. Marx, at the time of his death, had won 
but slight recognition from the mass; and though his influence 
in the progressive struggle has become paramount, it is through 
his interpreters, and not in his own voice, that he speaks to the 
multitude. But Bellamy spoke simply and directly; his imagina- 
tion conceived, and his art pictured, the framework of the future 
in such clear and bold outlines that the commonest mind could 
understand and appreciate.!? 


11 “Political Writings Since 1850,” Cambridge History of . merican Lit- 
erature (New York, 1925), MI, 357- 
12 “Edward Bellamy,” The American Fabian, June, 1898. 
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The general business recession of 1893 seemed to operate 
against Nationalism. The New Nation was maintained at a 
loss; and on February 3, 1894, after a period of three years, 
the last issue appeared. Bellamy had no regrets. In this issue 
he said the paper had fairly well accomplished its purpose of 
stating the philosophy of Nationalism and demonstrating its 
practicability; he felt that the movement had a bright future.” 

In summarizing the achievements of Nationalism, Bellamy 
pointed out the growth in America of intelligence concerning 
sociological questions, the disappearance of easy complacency 
over the social problem, and the absorbing interest of the 
people in economic discussion and radical social solutions. 
Nationalism had played its part in creating these attitudes. 
Some specific reforms, too, had been accomplished. For exam- 
ple, the Boston group, after a bitter fight, had got through the 
state legislature a bill allowing cities to build their own gas 
and electric plants. Before the passage of that bill fewer than 
a dozen towns and cities in the entire country had municipal 
lighting; in the following year sixteen towns and cities in 
Massachusetts alone took steps toward municipal ownership. 

But the bright future which Bellamy envisioned for Nation. 
alism did not materialize. The country’s endorsement of “big 
business” in the repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
in 1893 was a severe setback to the surging forces of reform, 
and the “luckless years” of the Cleveland administration were 
luckless years to Nationalism and many reform movements 
over the country. To be sure, the Populists, who had polled 
over a million votes in 1892, still retained sufficient vigor to 
increase their total vote by forty per cent in the Congressional 
election of 1894. But the forces of Populism spent themselves 
in their losing battle of 1896, when William Jennings Bryan 
went down to defeat in the bitter battle between “the Western 
plowholder and the Eastern bondholder.” 


13 New Nation, tv, 49. 
14 “Progress of Nationalism in the United States.” 
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IV 


One might say that Looking Backward called into being 
a group of American utopian novels that has been largely 
passed over by literary historians. Although the lack of literary 
merit of many of these novels explains their neglect, the mere 
number of them testifies to their significance in the social 
and intellectual life of the period. The main stream of them 
flowed steadily through the years when the popularity of 
Bellamy’s novel and its sequel, Equality, and the activities 
of the Nationalists were at their height. Allyn B. Forbes has 
listed forty-nine utopiar novels published during the years 
1880 to 1900. Before this time American authors had 
rarely allowed their imaginations to play with the theme 
of utopian novels. Charles Brockden Brown’s Alcuin, 1798, 
Mrs. Mary Griffith's Camperdown, 1836, Sylvester Judd’s Mar- 
garet, 1845, James Fenimore Cooper’s The Crater, 1847, and 
Edward Everett Hale’s Ten Times One Is Ten, 1871, were 
the only American utopian works before 1880. Samuel But- 
ler’s Erewhon, 1872, was the only European novel of a 
utopian character that could have had enough circulation 
in this country to have prompted imitation. And between 
Erewhon and the American utopias there was no point of 
agreement strong enough to suggest a direct connection. As 
Forbes maintains, the utopian novels of our country were 
entirely a native product. 

It is true that there had been in the United States a utopian 
movement whose inspiration was European, but it had taken 
the form of community experimentation. Our country, with 
its vast area of cheap public lands, afforded excellent testing 
ground for foreign and local theories of community life. But 
the spread of industrialism and the growth of population soon 
exhausted public lands and put an end to such experiments. 
Applied utopianism was abandoned, and the energies of re- 


15 “The Literary Quest for Utopia: 1880-1900,” Social Forces, vi (Decem- 
ber, 1927), 179-189. 
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formers became focused upon the slavery issue. The end of 
the Civil War brought increased industrialism and expansion, 
whose resultant evils called up a new group of reformers; and 
literary utopias appeared. 

There were only two immediate utopian predecessors of 
Looking Backward, namely, Utopia; or the History of an Ex- 
tinct Planet, 1884, by Alfred Denton Cridge; and The Key 
of Industrial Cooperative Government, 1886, by Henry F. 
Allen. We do not know whether or not Bellamy was familiar 
with either of these. The latter had many features which were 
embodied in Bellamy’s commonwealth, but his explanation 
of how he came to write his book indicates that his scheme was 
worked out entirely in his own mind." If either of these novels 
created more than a casual interest, no record of it has sur- 
vived. Then came Looking Backward and a veritable deluge 
of utopias—forty-six from 1889 to 1900. A mere glance at their 
titles shows his strong influence: Nationalism, The True Au- 
thor of Looking Backward, Looking Further Backward, A. D. 
2000, A. D. 2050, Looking Within, Young West, The World 
a Department Store. The majority of these novels were either 
patterned after or written in protest against Bellamy’s book. 

The most outstanding of the American utopias following 
Looking Backward was A Traveler from Altruria, by William 
Dean Howells, published in 1894. It has been customary to 
attribute the development of Howells’s social consciousness to 
the influence of Tolstoy, but Walter Fuller Taylor in a recent 
study has emphasized the fact that conditions and influences 
in America had a marked effect on his new interest in eco- 
nomic reform.’* Prominent among these influences were 
Looking Backward and the discussion which it occasioned. 
Besides the indebtedness to Bellamy which Howells acknowl- 
edged in his book, many points of similarity can be seen be- 


16 Edward Bellamy, “Why I Wrote Looking Backward,” The Nationalist, 
May, 1890; and “How I Wrote Looking Backward,” The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
April, 1894. 

17 “On the Origins of Howells’ Interest in Economic Reform,” American 
Literature, um (March, 1930), 3-14. 
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tween A Traveller from Altruria and Looking Backward. 
Howells’s book, in fact, has been called a whimsical extension 
of Bellamy’s. Hamlin Garland recalled that as he and Howells 
walked together, Howells was wont to discuss Looking Back- 
ward and the growing contrasts between rich and poor.’* 

The organization of Bellamy clubs and the popularity of 
Looking Backward abroad—it was translated into more than 
twenty languages!—brought forth at least two foreign literary 
responses: in Germany Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World, by Conrad Wilbrandt; and in England News- 
from Nowhere, a lovely pastoral utopia by William Morris. 
Morris had for some years been engaged in socialist activities. 
He reviewed Looking Backward in the English Commonweal, 
which he was then serving as editor. The mechanical civiliza- 
tion pictured in Looking Backward, which he called “a hor- 
rible cockney dream,” filled him with dismay; and he was 
much disturbed by the vogue of the book. In protest against 
this “cockney paradise” he wrote his idyllic News from No- 
where. 

A younger English writer did not reject Bellamy’s mechan- 
ized world. In 1895, seven years after the publication of Look- 
ing Backward, H. G. Wells published The Time Machine, 
the first of a long series of tales in which scientific speculation 
is entertainingly clothed in fictional form. The scientific 
prediction of the story makes it akin to Looking Backward 
and Equality as well as to numerous earlier tales of Bellamy’s. 
With Wells, as with Bellamy, these stories led to utopia- 
building, and the subsequent utopias of Wells—Anticipations, 
Mankind in the Making, A Modern Utopia, New Worlds for 
Old—revealed many ideas which he held in common with 
Bellamy. Wells worked hard for Fabian socialism and, like 
Bellamy, contributed to Fabian Essays. Even his Outline of 
History has in it a quality akin to that of Looking Backward— 
its examination of “our present state of affairs, this distressed 


18 Roadside Meetings (New York, 1931), 63. 
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and multifarious human life about us,” in an attempt to 
estimate “the hope that is in history.” 


Vv 


The influence of Bellamy’s book seemed to die out after 
the outburst of utopian novels and the submission of the 
agrarian order to capitalism in 1896. But in the period be- 
tween the two world wars there emerged indications that his 
ideas still possessed vigor. 

The press of the country reflected this new interest in Bel- 
lamy. The Christian Science Monitor for May 4, 1934, carried 
a leading article entitled “Bellamy Went to Year 2000 for 
New Deal, Part of Which Is Being Put into Use Today.” 
The article ends: “It is a planned economy by a social pioneer 
who, though now somewhat out-of-date, has one fundamental 
likeness to President Roosevelt’s New Deal—National Plan- 
ning.” Several days later the Kansas City Star carried a half- 
page article entitled “A Famous Utopian Dreamer of Fifty 
Years Ago and His ‘Equality’ World.” The Kansas City 
Journal-Post for October 5, 1937, carried a feature article 
under the caption “Current Economic Issues Raised by Ed- 
ward Bellamy Back in 1887.” 

Many interesting magazine articles about Bellamy’s ideas 
have appeared since 1933. Their total effect indicates that 
again, in a new generation, the significance of Looking Back- 
ward has struck the public mind with tremendous force. 

The Forum and Century in 1934 carried an article by Ida 
M. Tarbell, ex-muckraker and historian of the Standard Oil 
Company. Miss Tarbell discussed Henry George as well as 
Bellamy, calling the two “new dealers of the seveaties.”” The 
severest depression before the current one, said Miss Tarbell, 
was that of the 1870's, which produced two such men to ana- 
lyze causes and propose remedies as have not been heard in 
the present turmoil. Bellamy’s utopia was highly praised: 


There have been many ideal societies constructed for us by 
able writers in the last hundred years—William Morris, William 
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Dean Howells, H. G. Wells—but there has never been one which 
gained the lasting hold on popular imagination or which carried 
with it such a sense of something reasoned, workable, and fool- 
proof as that of Edward Bellamy.’ 


In conclusion Miss Tarbell said of Looking Backward: 


Bellamy’s new nation is woven into the thinking of this people. 
If out of the depression of the 1930's there is to come a veritable 
New Deal, it will in no small measure be because these two 
products of the depression of the 1870's lived and labored, even 
to death, to convince their fellows, the one, that poverty is no 
legitimate child of progress, the other, that a happier world 
awaits our making.”° 


Shortly after the great vogue of technocracy, John Dewey 
wrote an article in which he called Bellamy “‘a great American 
prophet.” 


There is little in Technocracy’s picture of a possible future 
that is not foreshadowed by Bellamy—even to the amount of 
personal income that would be available. While he was wise 
in not going into detail, he foresaw an enormous increase in 
productivity by means of power, and a consequent release from 
the onerous forms of labor. Yet his interest is in the psychological 
emancipation that will result more than in the material mecha- 
nism, clearly though he sketches many features of the working 
structure of the latter. Nothing is further from the truth than 
the criticism often advanced that he pictures simply a millenium 
of material ease and comfort.*! 


Mr. Dewey also expressed an opinion which Bellamy empha- 
sized in Looking Backward—that his new order, with its equal- 
ity and liberty, was not socialism but real democracy: €— ye) % 


19 “New Dealers of the Seventies,” The Forum and Century, xcu (Septem- 
ber, 1934), 137- 

20 “New Dealers of the Seventies,” 139. 
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What distinguishes Bellamy is the clear ardor with which he 
grasped the human meaning of democracy as an idea of equality 
and liberty, and portrayed the complete contradiction between 
our present economic system and the realization of human 
equality and liberty. ...I wish that those who conceive that the 
abolition of private capital and of energy expended for profit sig- 
nify complete regimenting of life and the abolition also of all 
personal choice and all emulation, would read with an open mind 
Bellamy’s picture of a socialized economy. 


In closing, Mr. Dewey spoke of the new wave of interest in 
Bellamy and urged the reading of his books. His final tribute 
is often quoted in new editions of Bellamy’s works: 


The chapters on “The Suicide of the Profit System” and “The 
Parable of the Water Tank” are priceless—and not in its slang 
sense. The chapter on “What Started the Revolution” and its 
sequel are extraordinary summaries of contemporary history. 
It is encouraging to know that Bellamy societies are starting 
almost spontaneously...all over the country. It is a good 
omen. ... The worth of Bellamy’s books in effecting a translation 
of the ideas of democracy into economic terms is incalculable. 
What Uncle Tom’s Cabin was to the anti-slavery movement 
Beliamy’s book may well be to the shaping of popular opinion 
for a new social order. Moreover there is one difference. Bellamy’s 


work is definitely constructive....It accords with American 
psychology in breathing the atmosphere of hope. 
VI 


Following the depression of 1929 and simultaneously with 
the new interest in technocracy, there came a resurgence of 
movements and organizations similar to the Bellamy clubs 
of the late nineteenth century. Marion Bellamy Earnshaw, 
daughter of Edward Bellamy, said that to the best of her 
recollection it was “after Mr. Hoover had stopped assuring 
the country that prosperity was just around the corner, prob- 
ably in 1931 or 1932,” that Bellamy clubs sprang to life again. 

This renewal of interest in Bellamy’s ideas was widespread. 
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It seems to have begun in Europe and various European colo- 
nies before it appeared in this country. The daughter and 
widow of the author report that in recent years they have 
heard from Bellamy groups in New Zealand, Switzerland, 
France, the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands East 
Indies, the Federated Malay States, British South Africa, the 
South Sea Islands (where Looking Backward and its sequel, 
Equality, were studied in Esperanto), Holland, Canada, Uru- 
guay, and, before Mussolini's rise to power in 1922, in Italy.” 

An International Bellamy League was organized as a result 
of the interest of these groups. The 1934-1935 report of the 
chairman of the South African section of the League indicated 
that the principal activities of this “section” were publication 
of literature for propaganda purposes, providing for lectures 
to spread Bellamy ideas, and arranging that the Bellamy books 
should be in as many libraries and bookstores as possible. 

Public meetings were held at various centers in British 
South Africa. The clubs sponsored the serial publication of 
Looking Backward in a local newspaper. An article commem- 
or:.ting the thirty-sixth anniversary of Bellamy’s death, first 
published in Johannesburg, was reproduced in the Theos- 
ophist, a journal with a world-wide circulation, published in 
Madras, India. As a consequence of this article many inquiries 
regarding the Bellamy movement were received from literally 
all quarters of the globe. 

In 1939 the International Bellamy League of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, with headquarters in Bandoeng, Java, was 
publishing an official organ called De Uitweg. 

In the United States, the movements in California were the 
most numerous and active, as they were in Bellamy’s day. The 
Utopian Society of America, founded in Los Angeles, had its 
beginnings in the depression of 1929. The purpose of the 
club was to “reveal to the masses the facts concerning the 
economic situation.” The movement developed rapidly, and 


22 Marion Bellamy Earnshaw, 75 Avon Place, Springfield, Massachusetts; 
interview, June 25, 1941. 
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finally Masonic halls and municipal auditoriums would not 
hold the overflowing crowds. By the early part of 1934 the 
meetings filled the vast Hollywood Bowl. But rising success 
brought increased expenses, internal dissensions, and finally 
the necessity of retrenchment. At the time of its greatest ex- 
pansion the activities of the society extended into seventeen 
states, and a total of six hundred thousand members had been 
enrolled.” 

Another Los Angeles society, the All States Bellamy Associ- 
ates, with members in twenty-four states, launched a cam- 
paign in 1938 to correct the faults of previous Bellamy clubs— 
separation by distance, lack of coordination, and the compara- 
tively small numbers reached by group meetings. It started a 
sort of “town meeting” by mail. Bulletins, circulated by cor- 
respondence, gave an exchange of ideas for social reform. 
Copies of Looking Backward were put in circulation through 
the mails, recipients being asked to read the books and pass 
them on. 

There seems to be no end of the California groups. Bel- 
lamy’s daughter, in what she called a “partial list of Bellamy 
clubs and others using Bellamy’s ideas,” named fifteen clubs 
and study groups in California. There was a Long Beach Bel- 
lamy Society, which was active in Upton Sinclair’s End Pov- 
erty movement. A leading member of the group wrote in 1940: 


The Production for Use movement followed this and was 
continued very forcefully along with a movement to establish 
cooperatives. These carried on until about a year ago. About 
this time an outgrowth of Mr. Bellamy’s teaching was shown in 
the old-age pension movement; in fact, Dr. Townsend gave his 
first talk on his plan before a Bellamy group in Long Beach.*4 


The Association of Liberal Freemasons is another study group 
in California working toward a “steady and progressive change 


23 Newton Van Dalsem, “Utopias, Past and Present,” The Roman Forum, 
vit (December, 1939), 1. 

24 Letter July 26, 1940, from Albert W. Hiller, 4141 East Fourth Street, 
Long Beach, California. 
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with the ultimate goal of economic equality and nationalized 
industry in conformity with the philosophy of Edward Bel- 
lamy.”’ Its handbook and other printed materials advocating 
the study of Bellamy’s books have been distributed to thou- 
sands of people in the United States and to Masons in seven 
foreign countries. 

These clubs are typical of the Bellamy clubs of the period 
between the two world wars. They seem to be similar in char- 
acter to those of the nineteenth century; but the later clubs 
have made more effort to achieve some sort of central organi 
zation and less, or no, effort to use the direct political action 
which Bellamy believed would be the means of inaugurating 
his new order. Although his contemporary William Dean 
Howells stressed the fact that Bellamy’s appeal was to the vil- 
lagers—to the great American average—rather than to the city 
dwellers, the nineteenth-century as well as the twentieth- 
century Bellamy clubs were organized in the cities: in Boston, 
Washington, New York, Chicago, London, and the cities of 
the West Coast in particular. The later clubs, like the earlier 
ones, have been composed of the white-collar and intellectual 
classes rather than of the laborers. But they show that, more 
than half a century after the publication of Looking Back- 
ward, earnest men and women scattered over wide areas of 
the world were studying and advocating Bellamy’s gospel 
with the same evangelistic zeal which inspired the first Bel- 
lamy groups. 


VII 


As early as 1917, the Houghton Mifflin Company, the 
original publishers of Looking Backward, felt that there was 
enough interest in the book to justify the publication of a 
memorial edition. The renewed interest in 1933 led to two 
new editions—one a volume of the Riverside Library, carry- 
ing introductory articles by Heywood Broun and Sylvester 
Baxter; the other a volume of D. Appleton-Century’s Dollar 
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Library. In 1936 Looking Backward was translated into Malay 
and punched in Braille. 

The Peerage Press in 1937 published Edward Bellamy 
Speaks Again!—a collection of articles and addresses by Bel- 
lamy hitherto unpublished in book form. This went into a 
second edition in less than a year; and the same publishing 
house offered a new volume similar in character, Talks on 
Nationalism, composed of articles which Bellamy wrote for 
the New Nation. 

A recent poll of public libraries in the United States shows 
that Looking Backward has today a steady circulation in 
many places. The cities without Bellamy clubs reported as 
much circulation of the book as those where such groups exist. 
Reports from the South—Memphis, Richmond, Norfolk, Co- 
lumbia, Montgomery—tell the same story as those from sec- 
tions where Bellamy activity in two centuries has been 
recorded. Librarians from many sections say that Looking 
Backward is required reading in high schools and colleges of 
their vicinities. Many say that there was an especially large 
demand for the book during the depression, but that the 
demand has fallen off during wartime. Two, however,—in Cas- 
per, Wyoming, and Indianapolis—said early in 1942 that 
“there is increased public interest in books of this type now. 
The circulation of Looking Backward has been much greater 
this past year than at any time.” 


Vil 


There has been a growing recognition of Bellamy’s impor- 
tance by students of American life. The literary and general 
histories of America written before 1920 carry almost no 
reference to Bellamy; after that date a few more references 
begin to appear; one is certain to find more or less serious 
consideration given to him in such books written during the 
thirties and forties. 

Stephen Leacock, in The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice, 
published in 1920, devoted an entire chapter to discussion of 
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Looking Backward. “No single influence,” he said, “ever 
brought its [socialism’s] ideas and its propaganda so forcibly 
and clearly before the public mind as Mr. Edward Bellamy’s 
brilliant novel, Looking Backward.” * 

Two able studies of utopias were published shortly after 
Mr. Leacock’s book—The Story of Utopias, 1922, by Lewis 
Mumford; and The History of Utopian Thought, 1923, by 
Joyce O. Hertzler. Each gave Looking Backward considerable 
space in a discussion of outstanding utopias of all time; each 
recognized it as the most famous American work of this class. 

Charles Beard, in 1927, attested: 


The entire nation was stirred by Edward Bellamy’s lively 
romance, Looking Backward—the first utopia of applied science— 
which naturalized socialism and baptized it anew in the name 
of business efficiency. ...If Bellamy’s furor soon died away in 
the storm of the generality, his influence on social thinking was 
never lost.** 


Professor Vernon L. Parrington, in his important interpre- 
tive study Main Currents in American Thought, gave almost 
as much space to Bellamy as to any other writer considered. 
Bellamy and his work were highly praised, but in conclusion 
Professor Parrington stated that all too clearly Bellamy was 
an incorrigible idealist whose influence was, in the long run, 
slight. 

The histories and anthologies of American literature pub- 
lished since 1930 by Russell Blankenship, Walter Fuller Tay- 
lor, and Oscar Cargill have given credit to Bellamy as a literary 
reformer who accepted the advances of science and invention 
and launched, with Henry George, the trend of social revolt 
in literature which extended into the twentieth century.”* 


25 The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice (New York, 1920), 104-105. 

26 The Rise of American Civilization, 1 (New York, 1927), 253 and 443. 

27 Blankenship, American Literature as an Expression of the National 
Mind (New York, 1931), 414-421, passim; Taylor, A History of American Let- 
ters (New York, 1936), 248; and Cargill, The Social Revolt: American Litera- 
ture from 1888 to 1914 (New York, 1933), 17. 
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Granville Hicks, maintaining that the “great tradition” in 
American literature is the revolutionary tradition, places 
Bellamy with Emerson and Thoreau, Whitman, Howells, 
Garland and Norris, Herrick and Phillips, Sinclair and Lon- 
don, all of whom have given expression to the new revolu- 
tionary temper.** We have seen that the literary form which 
this revolt took during the emerging industrial era was estab- 
lished by Bellamy. 

In 1940 Hicks, in collaboration with Richard Bennett, 
published an interesting utopian novel, The First to Awaken. 
Like Bellamy, Hicks believed that capitalism and democracy 
could not exist together; but whereas Bellamy saw his world 
emerge peaceably from the capitalistic setup, Mr. Hicks could 
visualize his only after a violent overthrow of capitalism. 
Bellamy’s device of putting his chief character to sleep in a 
stone vault for a hundred years was employed by Mr. Hicks, 
who likewise used all the inventions and labor-saving devices 
of modern science—and predicted additional ones of his own. 
One of the characters in The First to Awaken says that Bel- 
lamy and Morris helped to bring about the new order. 


IX 


The influence of Looking Backward can also be traced in 
the lives of individuals throughout the country. Bellamy’s 
widow and daughter live in Springfield, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Bellamy is a “sweet little old lady in her eighties, quite a typi- 
cal Yankee.” Her chief interest in life seems to be the further- 
ing of “the great truths which Mr. Bellamy propounded,” by 
assisting the many young people who seek information from 
her and by keeping in touch with Bellamy clubs over the 
world. The daughter is now a “forceful and energetic woman” 
in her fifties, a former high-school teacher in Massachusetts. 
For about ten years she lived in India, where her husband, 
Mr. Earnshaw, was in business. In recent years she has done 


28 The Great Tradition (New York, 1933), 140-292, passim. 
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intensive resarch in the Springfield libraries in connection 
with Dr. Morgan's biography of her father. On May 22, 1934, 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of Bellamy’s death, Mrs. Bellamy 
and her daughter gave addresses in connection with the event 
over the National Broadcasting network. A few years ago the 
two made a lecture tour in California, the daughter delivering 
an address, “Edward Bellamy Today,” before a large number 
of clubs, churches, and organizations of various kinds all over 
the Pacific Coast. 

Bellamy’s son, Paul, is the editor of one of the country’s 
conservative newspapers, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and a 
member of a group of distinguished journalists and lawyers 
working to improve newspaper ethics. 

The late Heywood Broun first became interested in social- 
ism through Bellamy’s book, which he felt was close to a pos- 
sible scheme of life.2” Norman Thomas, perennial Socialist 
candidate, who “‘would rather be right than president,” is one 
of those who was first directed toward socialism by reading 
Looking Backward; the novelist Upton Sinclair likewise read 
the book quite early, and it made a tremendous impression 
on him. 

Charles Beard, John Dewey, and Edward Weeks a few years 
ago drew up, each independently, a list of the twenty-five most 
influential books published since 1885. All three men ranked 
Looking Backward second, only Marx’s Das Kapital taking 
precedence over Bellamy’s book.* In other words, these three 
well-informed men considered Looking Backward the most 
influential American book published since 1885. 

It is a striking coincidence that the two Roosevelts, presi- 
dents who have done much to break up the abuses of big 
business, each published a book on national affairs whose 
title is suggestive of a term given national significance by 
Edward Bellamy—The New Nationalism, 1910, by Theodore 


29 Introduction to Looking Backward, Riverside edition (Boston, 1931), i-iv. 
30 Edward Weeks, This Trade of Writing (Boston, 1935), 278-281. 
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Roosevelt; and Looking Forward, 1933, by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 


As Lewis Mumford points out, man is a creature of two 
elements and two worlds—he lives with his feet on the ground 
and his head in the air; he lives in the world without and the 
world within. The story of utopias is the other half of the 
story of mankind—the story of his dreams, his aspirations, 
his ideals. The early utopias were, for the most part, utopias of 
escape. But during the industrial era men anchored their 
dreams to the earth, and utopias of reconstruction appeared. 
Such a one is Looking Backward, presenting an order based 
on the business combinations, the scientific progress, and the 
cultural aspirations of its own day. 

Most Americans scornfully reject the idea of Utopia. They 
are practical. They grapple with realities, not dreams and im- 
practical schemes. But do they realize how utopian thought 
is woven into the thinking of the American people—into their 
own, perhaps? Do they realize, with Anatole France, that 
“without the Utopias of other times, men would still live in 
caves, miserable and naked”? That “Utopia is the principle 
of all progress, and the essay into a better future’’? 

Many of Bellamy’s “fantastic” predictions have already, in 
the short space of fifty-six years, been realized. And in Ameri- 
can life today we find many tendencies which point in the 
direction indicated by Bellamy. What does the near future 
hold? What do we look for “when unnumbered generations 
shall have passed away’? Although utopias are not schemes 
for complete adoption, they have molded men’s minds and 
shaped social and political institutions. Even when they are 
ideals of perfection set in the sky, men, seeing them, have 
walked with a different tread upon the earth. 

“Nowhere may be an imaginary country,” says Lewis Mum- 
ford, “but News from Nowhere is real news.” Edward Bel- 
lamy'’s Looking Backward, which in a unique sense grew out 
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of, interpreted, and appealed to the emerging industrial 
America, has been “real news’’ to so many responsive readers 
that this one book’s influence has extended around the world 
and is recognized as being greater than that of any American 
bock of the last half century. And it still lives on. 











THE EDUCATION OF A NEW ENGLAND GIRL 
IN THE EIGHTEEN-TWENTIES 


ALICE FELT TYLER 


T was in June, 1826, that Elizabeth Stearns, of Jaffrey, New 

Hampshire, began her first diary, a record of a five-months’ 
visit to her married sister Caroline, in Cambridge, Vermont. 
The thirteen-year-old diarist was the youngest child of John 
and Chloe (Phinney) Stearns, who had migrated from Massa- 
chusetts to their southern New Hampshire farm in the later 
years of the eighteenth century. The family was of good Puri- 
tan stock, with the usual quota of farmers, seafarers, and 
clergymen, including a sea-captain uncle who acquired valu- 
able sugar and coffee plantations in Cuba, and a schoolteacher 
aunt, Mrs. Diedamia (Phinney) Fales, who was headmistress 
of a young ladies’ seminary on the western frontier, at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

During the period covered by the diaries, the family at 
Jaffrey usually comprised the father and mother, two sons, 
Josiah and John, and three daughters, Margaret, Susan, and 
Elizabeth. There were other sons and daughters not men- 
tioned in the diary, and three married sisters who were, name- 
ly: Mary, who was wife of Mr. Ainsworth, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Jaffrey; Fidelia, who had married Albert 
Smith, of a numerous and well-to-do Scotch-Irish family of 
Peterborough, near by; and Caroline, wife of a Mr. Runnells, 
living in Vermont. There was much visiting back and forth, 
and often, because of illness or some other family exigency, 
one or another of the girls spent weeks or months at the par- 
sonage in Jaffrey or with Fidelia or Caroline. Family feeling 
was strong among them, and all the family connections of 
each son- or daughter-in-law were soon drawn into the Stearns 
circle. 

The education of his numerous sons and daughters was a 
matter of considerable concern to John Stearns. A receipt for 
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twelve dollars, dated 1812, shows that he had paid “in full for 
the tuition of his schollars” so that they might attend the Jaf- 
frey village school. There is no record of a college education 
for his sons, but they, like the daughters, probably all had 
“terms” in academies in the vicinity, or near the homes of 
relatives who aided in their pursuit of education. 

When schools were not in session, or when for some reason 
the girls were not attending school, there was a constant en- 
deavor to continue the process of education through the read- 
ing of books on every conceivable subject and through 
attendance at the village Lyceum and other public meetings. 
The family read aloud through long winter evenings, and 
on Sundays when bad weather prevented church attendance, 
the father read from a well-stocked library of Calvinistic and 
Unitarian sermons. The young diarist frequently mentions 
that the family had driven to Dublin, Peterborough, or Fitch- 
burgh for Sunday services. Evidently they were such indefati- 
gable sermon-tasters that even the youngest could compare 
ministerial doctrines, pulpit presence, and styles of discourse 
with considerable perspicacity. The Stearns family were Uni- 
tarians but were not active in religious controversy. 


The stmmer which Elizabeth and her sister Margaret spent 
in Vermont was not to be entirely one of pleasure, for Mr. 
Runnells had a store, numerous business enterprises, and a 
farm. There were often many workmen to cook for, and 
there was a constant arrival of visitors for tea, for dinner, or 
“to spend the night.” There was a great deal of bustle in the 
household and much traveling about. Mr. Runnells often 
went to Montreal on business—once during the autumn, he 
took two hundred head of cattle to Canada for sale—and his 
trips to Montpelier were even more frequent, for he was a 
Mason of some prominence, and the autumn of 1826 saw the 
disappearance of William Morgan and the beginning of the 
Antimasonic excitement that was soon to sweep over New 
York and Vermont. 
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Elizabeth was expected to spend much of her time studying; 
and a course of reading in rhetoric, history, and the natural 
sciences was laid out for her. Each night she “recited” to 
Margaret, who also corrected her exercises in arithmetic. Her 
“Journal” was kept partly as a diary and partly as a notebook 
in which her reading was summarized. It served also as a com- 
position book, which came, doubtless, under the supervision 
of the gentle Margaret. The little homemade notebook was 
sewed with linen thread and covered with brightly colored 
wallpaper. Its first entry—‘‘At the request of sister Ainsworth 
I have now commenced keeping a Journal of the manner I 
spend my time with Sister Caroline’’—was made on June 18, 
its last on November 22. 

At first the little girl was lonely and longed for the familiar 
routine and companionship of the Jaffrey farmhouse. But 
soon she was too busy to think of home, for she began her 
studies and recorded in her diary that she helped “with an 
extraordinary large washing’ and with cooking for ten work- 
men. It seems no wonder that the days often ended with the 
complaint, “I am fatigued this evening.” But all was not 
drudgery, for the young diarist wrote of the celebration at 
the installation of a Masonic lodge, and of the Fourth of July 
festivities which caused her to comment that it was “Just:a 
half-century since independence was declared throughout the 
United States and I believe the day is to be celebrated in most 
parts of the union. The inhabitants of the small city of Cam- 
bridge have broken some of our windows if nothing else.” 
The Fourth of July sermon was divided between a comparison 
of the hardships endured by the founding fathers with the 
“peace and prosperity enjoyed at the present day,” and a con- 
sideration of the iniquities of the slave trade. 

Self-education was going on apace, and on July 11 Elizabeth 
began the subject of Eloquence, which, she thought, would 
require rather more study than had her earlier work in rhet- 
oric. An interesting comment on the medical practice of the 
day came in the entry for July 16. Sister Caroline had been ill 
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for some days but seemed much improved, and the family was 
“about to conclude her convalescent but Doctor P. called and 
said not. He left her some powders which have made her un- 
comfortably sick all day!” 

Eloquence could not have taken up all of Elizabeth’s spare 
time, for toward the end of July she began the study of his- 
tory, and her notebook thereafter was filled with summaries 
of each day’s reading and with the child’s naive comments on 
the wonders of the story. She began with the “earliest authen- 
tic accounts of the history of the world which are contained 
in the books of Moses” and passed quickly on to a considera- 
tion of Egyptian and Greek history. It is impossible to state 
whether her comments on the men and events of which she 
read reflected the opinions of the author of the text or were 
statements of her own opinions. It must be admitted that 
there is a bookish flavor to the notation that “Solon was an 
illustrious Athenian, who was possessed of extensive knowl- 
edge but wanted that intrepidity of mind which is necessary 
to the character of a great statesman.”” Alexander the Great 
was called a “Mighty Murderer” who was so indignant when 
he found that there were limits to his conquests that “he 
abandoned himself to every excess of luxury and died in a 
fit of debauch in 324.” 

Greek history was followed by Roman, and medieval and 
modern history pressed hard upon the ancient. All were inter- 
spersed with tea-parties, visits in neighboring villages, horse- 
back rides, berrying, and little trips on the river. By the end 
of July the little student of world affairs reached the Puritan 
Revolution in England and turned to a brief survey of the 
history of the Jews, prefacing it with the sage statement that 
“It is reasonable to suppose that men must have existed a 
long time before they began to write the history of such 
transactions and events as they deemed most important.” 
After this digression, she turned back again to “recent” his- 
tory and struggled with the wars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The American Revolution was noted 
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with patriotic fervor, and the French Revolution was con- 
demned in a summary exhibiting no evidence that either 
the text or the young aspirant in the field of education had 
any grasp of the issues involved. 

The career of Napoleon brought the story of “recent” his- 
tory down to Elizabeth's own lifetime, and having deposited 
him firmly at St. Helena, she proceeded to investigate the 
cultural and scientific achievements of modern Europe, paying 
tribute to the early French chemists and to Linnaeus, the 
“most illustrious botanist the world ever saw.” By the tenth of 
October the historical survey was ended, and geography took 
its place with a “very curious geography by Mr. Smith pub- 
lished in 1813, a work of great merit and originality.” 

Grammar and arithmetic were added to her daily stint, but 
this first section of the diaries comes to an end in November 
with no indication concerning her progress in these branches 
of learning. Her spelling—never good—seems not to have im- 
proved with her efforts at self-education. The first and the 
later diaries, and the letters written after her marriage show 
the same wide vocabulary, the same ambitious and often pre- 
cise use of words—and the same indifference as to form, or 
even consistency, in spelling. 

In July, 1827, a new “volume” of the diary was begun in 
St. Albans, Vermont, with the entry 


I arrived here yesterday with Sister Caroline, for the purpose of 
attending school. I board at Mr. Weeks’ and find it a very pleasant 
family. I went to school this morning and what I have seen of the 
proceedings I am very well pleased with. I commenced studying 
History, Rhetoric, and Grammar. This afternoon the schoolixead 
and spoke pieces. Caroline returned to Cambridge this morning. 


Away from her family, Elizabeth was lonely and felt that 
she “should like it well if some of the young ladies from the 
seminary boarded here to spend the hours with me out of 
school.” The summer session was pleasant, however, the 
weather of northern Vermont was “extreamly cool for the 
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season,” and there were no classes on Saturday afternoons. 
Sundays, as usual, were filled with church-going; and on her 
very first week end in town the young connoisseur in Congre- 
gationalist and Unitarian sermons made her first visit to an 
Episcopal church, “something quite new to me,” and paid 
tribute to the excellence of singing and organ without com- 
ment upon the discourse. 

The academy was coeducational, for on certain afternoons 
the “young gentlemen declaimed,” but it is probable that 
girls and boys recited in separate classes through the rest of 
the week. Elizabeth's stay in St. Albans was short, for she 
entered the academy in the middle of the summer term and 
came up for examinations with the rest of the students in a 
public session late in August. The spectators “appeared to be 
very well entertained” by the responses of the candidates for 
promotion and by the declamations of the young gentlemen. 

After a short week with the Cambridge family, she set off 
again in quest of an education, choosing, however, not to 
return to St. Albans but to go to a “select school for young 
ladies’ kept by a Miss Swift in Fairfax. The reason for the 
change was her desire for instruction in accomplishments 
befitting a young lady, i.e., the “ornamental subjects.” That 
Miss Swift could supply her demands is apparent from the 
entries which mention that lace-work and drawing were 
added to the usual rhetoric, arithmetic, and grammar. 

In this Fairfax school a new subject added to the curricu- 
lum was judged very interesting. It was referred to as “the 
classwork” and described in terms that give a clue to the mean- 
ing of that cryptic expression—it was apparently an early 
attempt at an introduction to the natural sciences, for the 
“young ladies” read of the “general properties of matter,” 
the laws of nature, and of “compound motion with the dif- 
ferent kinds of force.” The new subject may have been “very 
interesting,” but the journal makes it obvious that the laws 
of nature could not compete in charm with the delight of 
painting flowers upon velvet, for a belt, a “vandyk,” and a 
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work-pocket were proudly described. Indeed, so engrossing 
did such artistic effort become that Miss Swift excused the 
artist from attendance upon all classes except grammar in 
order that the great achievement of the work-pocket might be 
accomplished. This neglect of “practical” subjects was justi- 
fied in the journal with the remark, “I like the exercise of 
painting very much, I think there may be much pleasure and 
satisfaction derived from imitating the works of nature, and 
not only this, but it refines the taste and enables us to discover 
beauties which are concealed to the vulgar eye.” 

“Parsing,” painting, and “attending to grammar,” the days 
passed pleasantly enough, and Fairfax was so near the home 
of Sister Caroline that week ends found the student happily 
restored to the family circle. Her means of conveyance on these 
trips “home” were various. Sometimes they were made on 
horseback, sometimes by stage; occasionally “the family” 
came for her; more often she waited anxiously for information 
that some Fairfax citizen was driving to Cambridge and would 
permit her to accompany him. Each Sunday she heard “excel- 
lent discourses,” morning and afternoon, in the new meeting- 
house in Cambridge. But the September equinox brought 
rain and dark, cold days, for it was “the most unpleasant sea- 
son of the year when vegetation decays and all nature fades 
and dies,” and bad roads made week-end trips uncertain. 
School and the delights of painting fruit and flower “pieces” 
were interrupted also by domestic duties. The stay in Cam- 
bridge was often extended so that Elizabeth might help with 
the housework, and October found her lamenting that “I 
have learned that this quarter closes in three weeks after this. 
It commenced two weeks before I came and I have been 
absent two more, and it will take me next week to finish 
painting, so I fear I shall not have much time to prepare for 
examination.” She was undeterred by this crisis, however, for 
the journal mentions a new artistic project in the painting 
on velvet of a “mourning piece,” the design for which was a 
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monument surmounted by an urn—“in memory of our Sister 
Frances.” 

Painting and school were both neglected when an associa- 
tion of ministers gathered in Fairfax, and sermons were 
preached by sundry of their number. Baptist “discourses” 
were often mentioned in the diary—evidence of the influence 
of the revivalistic efforts of the Baptist Church in northern 
Vermont. Natural philosophy was added to Elizabeth's studies 
after the completion of the “mourning piece,” and intensive 
preparations were made for the examination day, early in 
November, when 


we had quite a respectable examination this afternoon. Mr. 
Robinson was present and likewise the Rev. Mr. Ranslow from 
Cambridge and eight or ten others. The studies the young ladies 
were examined in were geography, grammar, rhetorick, history, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and astronomy. I was examined 
in but two of these, grammar and philosophy. My paintings were 
distributed around the walls of the room. I thought I would let 
the people know I had not been idle eight weeks! 


The weather in the month of October, 1827, was stormy. 
Weeks of rain were followed by snow enough for sleighing, 
and the young diarist complained that her bedroom was so 
cold that she could scarcely hold her pen. The dark and dreary 
weather—and possibly the imminence of examinations—had a 
depressing effect upon her feelings as she wrote, “I am seated 
in my chamber entirely alone, not a whisper is heard within, 
and nothing without save the raging storm and bleak winds 
whistling through the leafless trees.” 

But there seem to have been few evenings when Elizabeth 
sat alone in her chamber and moped over the storms without. 
Regardless of roads and weather, she jaunted about, visiting 
any household where interesting company gathered, prob- 
ably glad enough to desert her unheated room for a warm 
place near the fire. Feeling that perhaps she went out too 
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much in the evening, she justified her conduct in her own 
eyes, saying, “When I go into company where I think anyone 
can acquire good manners and genteel behaviour, I am sure 
there can be no harm in it, and for my own part I esteem it 
quite a privilege.” Indeed, although her great-grandchildren 
might feel that Elizabeth's life held little of interest or diver- 
sion, she was, herself, impressed by its merits and recorded 
in her journal: 


This evening I have been meditating on my situation and with 
how many privileges I am surrounded. When I sum them all up, 
they are more than I can enumerate. My instructress every night 
closes her school with prayer for her pupils. I board in a pious 
family, and all tends to lead me in the path of duty. I am likewise 
furnished with everything that is necessary to promote my happi- 
ness and I hope I shall not be unmindful. 


Early in November, despite the fact that the term was near 
its end, Elizabeth began the study of chemistry. Evidently 
the amount of science and natural philosophy contained in 
the curriculum of select schools for young ladies was slight, 
but it is, perhaps, surprising that these subjects should have 
been taught at all as early as 1827 in upper Vermont. Chem- 
istry, she thought, 


must be an interesting and valuable science, useful for the hus- 
bandman, mechanic, physician and the domestic economist. For 
these its doctrines appear indispensably necessary. The object of 
it is to ascertain the ingredients of which bodies are composed and 
to examine the compounds formed by those ingredients. 


The composition of heat, water, and air and the listing of 
acids and alkalies were intriguing to the young student, but 
her curiosity was most aroused by the discussion of the nature 
of combustion; and it was with the explanation of the mystery 
of fire that her term in Miss Swift's school came to an end. 
There is no mention of the reason why she could not return; 
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her sole comment was “I should like much to attend school 
another quarter but it will not be considered.” 

In the summer and autumn of 1828 Elizabeth attended 
Miss Swift's school in Cambridge. The only record of this 
term is a thin booklet tied with a yellowed ribbon and labeled 
“Depository of Valuable Sentiments,” on the title page of 
which we are assured that “These sentiments were not de- 
signed to amuse, but to improve the mind. To admire a truth 
is cheap: we ought with zeal, to practice what is taught.” It 
is probable that the “Depository” was a school exercise in 
composition, literature, and possibly penmanship. The entries 
were made daily from the tenth of July to the sixteenth of 
October and are often in quotation marks, with the name of 
an author appended. The title or titles of the books from 
which quotations are made are not given, and the names of 
the authors offer little clue, for few ot them enjoyed more 
_ than a transitory fame. Among them the name of Hannah 
More stands out, appended to many highly moral and admoni- 
tory passages some of which, at least, were gleaned from her 
Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education. An 
infrequent bit from Plutarch, from Cowper, and from other 
poets leads one to think that the “Depository” was made up 
of excerpts from some compendium used in the study of 
moral philosophy—a subject popular in all schools of that 
period. Occasionally the entries are longer, without quotation 
marks or other evidence of borrowing, and may have been 
brief compositions on some assigned topic. 

The selections give evidence of a constant effort on the 
part of either the authors or the preceptress—or both—to 
emphasize the virtues and qualities to be sought by the “young 
female.”’ She was warned against vanity, and especially against 
the “fondness for exhibiting fashionable accomplishments or 
mental acquirements,” for 


Pedantry in a man is bad enough but in a woman is still worse. 
Few things are more offensive than to see a female laboring to the 
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uttermost to convince a company that she has received a good 
intellectual education, has improved her advantage, and is really 
a sensible, clever woman; at one time almost vociferating about 
nitrogen, oxygen, caloric; then boasting her acquaintance with 
some of the greatest geniuses of the age; and at last of all entering 
into a stormy debate on politics or finance. 


Chief among life’s preoccupations and satisfactions was reli- 
gion; the necessity for repentance, the joys of salvation, and 
the value of humility, discipline, and gratitude were stressed. 


Education [urged Mrs. More] is not that which is made up of the 
shreds and patches of useless arts; but that which, inculcates prin- 
ciples, polishes the taste, regulates temper, cultivates reason, sub- 
dues the passions, directs the feelings, habituates to reflection, 
trains to self-denial, and refers all actions, feelings, sentiments, 
tastes, and passions, to the love and fear of God. 


These exhortations to virtue and to good works were in- 
terrupted at the end of July by a brief remark signed by the 
instructor, Nancy Swift. Apparently the booklet had been 
submitted for examination and judgment, and the pupil was 
doubtless gratified by the comment: 


With many thanks to my dear Elizabeth for her affectionate and 
respectful behaviour, I would earnestly desire that the sentiments 
here transcribed during the past quarter, may so influence her 
heart as to lead her by patient continuance in well doing to seek 
for glory and honor and immortality. 


The daily entries continued after the “Depository” was re- 
turned to its keeper, and the high moral tone maintained 
must have been satisfactory to the pious Miss Swift, for pro- 


priety and piety were repeatedly urged upon the feminine 
student. 


Girls [said one author] should be led to distrust their own judg- 
ment; they should not murmur at expostulation; they should be 
accustomed to expect and to endure opposition. It is a lesson 
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with which the world will not fail to furnish them; and they will 
not practice it the worse for having learnt it the sooner. It is of 
the last importance to their happiness even in this life, that they 
should early acquire a submissive temper, and a forbearing spirit. 


Industry, piety, attention to the practical things of life, 
contentment with her lot, modesty, and unselfishness were 
recommended as the chief virtues for woman, and always she 
was reminded that there was another world for which prepara- 
tion must be made. The last passage in the commonplace 
book, whether quotation or composition, is a final summary 
of the contemporary ideal of feminine character: 


There is a large class of excellent female characters, who, on 
account of that very excellence, are little known, because to be 
known is not their object. Their ambition has a better taste. They 
pass through life honoured and respected in their own small, but 
not unimportant sphere, and approved by Him, whose they are, 
and Whom they serve, though their faces are rarely seen in pro- 
miscuous society. If they occasion little sensation abroad, they 
produce much happiness at home. And when once a woman can 
withstand the intoxications of the flatterer, and the adoration of 
the fashionable; can conquer the fondness for public distinction, 
can resist the temptations of that magic circle in which she is 
qualified to shine—this is-indeed a trial of firmness; a trial which 
cannot be appreciated by those who have never sustained it.— 
These are the women who bless, dignify, and truly adorn society. 


At sixteen neither Elizabeth nor her parents considered her 
education ended, although it must already have been much 
more extensive than that of many New England farmers’ 
daughters in the 1820's. There is evidence of only one more 
school experience, but constantly, by reading, studying, and 
“reciting’’— presumably to some older member of the family,— 
the process of education was continued. The third journal, 
by far the longest of the three, is in part a record of that 
course of self-education. It was begun on October 17, 1829, 
with this explanation: 
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After debating and excusing myself for six months, Sister Fidelia 
has finally convinced me that keeping a Journal is beneficial to 
anyone, and more especially young persons. It helps us to express 
ourselves correctly and readily upon trivial occasions, and to form 
habits of regularity and likewise to improve the handwriting. . . . 
Actuated by a desire to improve myself in these little necessaries, 
I am about to put my perseverance to the test. I have attempted 
to write a Journal twice before, but never succeeded more than 
four months. 


There is evidence in the manuscript which follows that the 
diarist is older and more mature than the docile, and some- 
what priggish, favorite pupil of Miss Nancy Swift. The entries 
in general are longer, there is more comment on events and 
personalities, and there are f;equent shrewd judgments, deci- 
sive expressions of opinion, and revealing bits of humor or 
sarcasm. Elizabeth Stearns had a mind of her own, curiosity 
as to the world about her, and an active interest in social life. 
She was no introvert—her life in a large and bustling house- 
hold was full of social contacts. She was active and practical 
and physically vigorous. Housework was not to her liking, 
and in a later generation she would probably have followed 
some sort of occupation or profession. Intensely social as she 
was, and constantly thrown with a large number of young 
people, it seems a little strange that this diary, begun when 
she was sixteen and ending shortly after her eighteenth birth- 
day, should contain no evidence of any romance. 

In the autumn of 1829 there were three spinster daughters 
in the Jaffrey farmhouse, and their occupation was that which 
belonged to the title, for Elizabeth records—“This day termi- 
nated my first week spinning. Margaret has been my company 
in employment, and Susan weaving. I think we have carried 
on a great stroke of business.” It seems probable that the three 
girls were making into yarn and cloth more wool than was 
grown or used on the farm, for there are frequent later com- 
ments on the affairs of their enterprise. Mention is made also 
of having clothes and hats made by women in the village and 
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of taking the product of the spinning wheels to other house- 
holds. Perhaps, however, the Stearns trio merely exchanged 
work with other women of the neighborhood. 

That Elizabeth had not forgotten education in her excur- 
sion into industry is shown by the second entry in the diary, 
which describes her interest in a new book, Mrs. Opie’s Illus- 
trations on Lying, recommended by her beloved “‘instruc- 
tress,” Miss Swift of Cambridge. The “fatal effects” of the 
lies of vanity may have been of much interest to the reader, 
but she seemed to find greater pleasure in the novels read 
aloud during the long winter evenings. Mrs. Sherwood’s Lady 
of the Manor, the first one mentioned, seems to have been a 
pious tale showing the operation of the Ten Commandments. 
Whether or not the adventures of the Lady were the incen- 
tive, the diary records that on October 21 its author “arose at 
four o'clock . . . and read aloud until daylight.” 

Between such bouts with the unfortunate Lady, Elizabeth 
spent the days spinning steadily, leaving her wheel only to 
“attend to the dying department.” But the beauties of a New 
Hampshire October were not unnoted by our spinster, and 
the return of brilliant sunshine after a week of rainy weather 
called forth the comment 


It has been a delightful day. I believe pleasant weather at this 
season is observed more than at any other. The gloomy appear- 
ance of nature just stripped of her verdure excites melancholy 
sensations which are heightened by the more gloomy storms and 
winds of autumn, whereas pleasant weather gives it that calm and 
serene aspect, so much favored by Poets and Lovers and which to 
reflecting minds is calculated to awaken profitable reflections. 


The last week in October was marked by the completion of 
the seventieth skein of woolen yarn and the reading of Dis- 
owned, ‘the best novel I ever read, it is written in elegant 
style, the characters very natural and very good.” The first of 
November, a Sunday, was the third since the contrite diarist 
had “attended meeting.” To add point to her self-reproach, 
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Margaret read aloud a sermon “which told us that such little 
inconveniences as stormy weather, distance from church, hard 
going, etc. were no excuses at all—how far this is to be cred- 
ited, I cannot determine.” 

With the spinning done for a time, Elizabeth turned her 
attention to housekeeping, with very little pleasure. On No- 
vember 2 she was “engaged today in cleaning house and bak- 
ing. I do think the later is the worst work I ever did, especially 
when I burn myself, turn over my pies, and things of that 
sort. It puts one out surprisingly.” But Margaret soothed the 
angry heart by reading aloud the Biblical Dialogues of Mrs. 
Susanna Rowson, author of the best-seller Charlotte Temple, 
and in this survey of the history of mankind from the Creation 
to the building of the Tower of Babel the evenings were spent 
pleasantly and profitably, for, as Mrs. Rowson wrote, “The 
truth, beauty, and sublimity of the Scriptures can only be 
comprehended by those who study them attentively; who do 
not read them superficially, in detached parts, but with a 
desire to gain a knowledge of their precepts.” 

November of 1829 was very cold, and Elizabeth recorded 
the first heavy snow with the remark that “there is something 
disagreeable in the idea of approaching winter—owing partly 
to an extreme dislike of cold weather.” One hundred years 
ago winters in a New Hampshire farmhouse must have been 
difficult to say the least—even when enlivened by the daily 
reading of Biblical Dialogues. Neighborliness was in constant 
evidence, despite bad roads and cold weather. Visiting, tea- 
parties, and evening gatherings were kept up, and the Stearns 
girls were often called upon to “help out” in various emergen- 
cies. One Saturday night Elizabeth “went to watch with Mrs. 
Davis and found her comfortably sick.” “Watching” must 
have been depressing for the sixteen-year-old girl who had 
been hard at work all day, for she recorded the next day that 
she “did not attend meeting, have felt rather dolorous and 
that feeling increases very fast.” 
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Baking may have been the part of housewerk that was most 
disliked by the busy girl, but sewing was a close second. After 
spending a day endeavoring to remodel an old black silk dress, 
she wrote that she had had bad luck and would have the 
“pleasure of undoing tomorrow” all that had been done. 
There was, however, one very real delight in sewing, for some- 
one always read aloud. The obdurate black silk was made less 
vexatious by The Persecuted Family, by the Reverend Robert 
Pollok—a pathetic tale of the persecutions of the Presbyterians 
in Scotland in the seventeenth century. Margaret was often 
the reader, and her selections were designed to be educational 
and uplifting. One has the impression that Margaret was a 
good Yankee “school ma'am” whether or not she ever presided 
over more than the pupils provided by the Jaffrey farmhouse. 
But her sway must have been gentle, for Elizabeth hated to 
have her go to the village to take her turn in “helping out” 
in the busy parsonage, and wrote 


I hardly know how we shall get along without her, she has the 
honor of supplying Mother’s place, which station she maintains 
with a good deal of satisfaction, and has as yet done very well. 


And that faint praise had to suffice for one who got her little 
sister up at five, saw that she worked all day and went to 
“meeting” on Sunday, and then read her an allegory on sleep 
by Mrs. Barboulet—“‘which I thought was not very much to 
the purpose as I had been nodding all the while.” 
Apparently there was little celebration of Christmas in the 
Stearns household, as in most New England country families 
at that time. The mother did not come home, and there is no 
mention of a family dinner or other festivities. On the morn- 
ing of December 23 the sisters rose before five and spent the 
day washing and baking. There was no entry on Christmas 
Day, and on the twenty-seventh merely a mention that 
Christmas was over as the writer went on to record what 
seemed to her the interesting “incidents” of the week. 
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In the first place the tin pedlar called and detained us half of 
the afternoon, however, we replenished our stock of kitchen uten- 
sils which was somewhat reduced. About four, sisters Fidelia and 
Susan came from Peterborough and, in a few minutes in came 
Mr. Ainsworth. We prevailed upon him to stay to tea, but with 
some difficulty. He brought a St. Albans paper that Brother Run- 
nells sent him to show the progress of raising hemp in that vicini- 
ty. In the evening Mr. Joslin called with two larch-brooms, which 
I suppose he intends for a Christmas present. I had half a mind 
to tell him that larch-brooms are out of fashion, that one of hem- 
lock would have been much more acceptable. 


The last days of the year were spent with the Ainsworths 
in Jaffrey and were filled with baking, churning, and candle- 
making. In the evenings there was “a good deal of sport” over 
backgammon, for Susan threw deuce and five five times run- 
ning, thus reminding them of the Vicar of Wakefield, who 
‘“was so scrupulous as not to admit of any other kind of amuse- 
ment and had similar luck to Susan.” When Sister Mary re- 
turned from Peterborough there was much satisfaction for 
her young substitute, for she approved of “everything I had 
done, particularly with respect to the butter both for the 
quality and quantity.” 

The stay at the Ainsworths’ was the occasion for the begin- 
ning of a new line of “profitable reading.” Apparently the 
older sisters and their husbands were determined that Eliza- 
beth should not neglect her education, no matter how early 
she arose or how late she worked at spinning, washing, or 
buttermaking. On the last day of the old year she 


began reading Charles the Fifth. .. . It is written by Mr. Robertson 
and commences with a view of the estate of Europe from the 
fourth to the fifteenth centuries. [After several pages of summary 
of this survey of European history, the entry ends with the pious 
remark:] I bid farewell to this year with the hope the next will 
be attended with greater improvement in every good acquirement. 


There were few entries in the journal for the first week in 
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January. On the ninth, she summarized the “excitements of 
the week” in the following casual entry. To a twentieth- 
century reader, the most astonishing thing about this day-by- 
day account of humdrum events is the revelation of the energy 
and hardihood of our forbears. What modern girl of sixteen 
could last through a week’s program such as this? Verily, there 
was a tough streak in the little New Englander! 


Monday engaged all day in reading and sewing. Tuesday morn- 
ing Mr. Ainsworth went to Keene to spend the week at court. 
Exceeding cold day—was to have visited at Dr. Howe’s but did 
not on account of inclemency of the weather. Josiah spent the 
evening with us—went to bed at 2 in the morning. Wednesday 
finished some shirts for the children and got through at g in the 
evening and went to work upon a three weeks washing. Succeeded 
in getting the clothes out in the first rinse water—retired about 3. 
With all the other work baked pies. Thursday arose quite early, 
considering, and finished washing about noon. Miss Sally Howe 
and Mary and Eliza Ripley spent the afternoon with us. Just as 
we were going to sit down to the tea-table Josiah, Susan, and 
Cousin Jonas popped in. The ladies left about 7—we then took a 
civil game of whist. Josiah and myself had the pleasure of getting 
beat. Friday quite indisposed, read a little and finished knitting 
my stockings. This morning arose very early and ironed until 
g o'clock. About noon I set out to come home on foot and had 
the good fortune to get a ride with Mr. Joslin. ... This evening 
have been mending shirts, to bed at 11 o'clock. 


On Sunday a heavy snowfall was followed by incessant rain, so 
that no one “attended meeting.” The account of the week 
ends with the unconsciously amusing comment “As for myself 
I have spent this day most unprofitably.—Read nothing but 
the Bible.” 

The last week in January Elizabeth began a “long dull 
visit” with Sister Fidelia, who was expecting a new baby in 
the spring. Peterborough was at first enlivened only by mak- 
ing husk-mats and reading a variety of things, including Anne 
of Geierstein, the seventh annual Forget-me-not, and an ar- 
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ticle in the Review, “on the new theory of the earth.” To add 
zest to this entertainment, Mr. Smith displayed a skeleton— 
“not a very agreeable sight.’ The dullness of the visit was 
punctuated by a dance at which the visitor had a good time 
although she stayed only until two o'clock. In the last entry 
for January Elizabeth admitted—for the first time in any of 
the diaries—that she was homesick. Perhaps the lack of pleas- 
ure in the Peterborough visit was partly due to the fact that 
there was a heavy snow, the temperature dropped to fifteen 
below zero, and there was little to do except “cook, eat and 
keep warm” —while she listened to Brother Smith read lectures 
on popular superstitions. 

The cold weather prevented church attendance, but that 
deprivation caused no grief, for Elizabeth had no desire “to 
hear the doctrines of Universalism preached.” But when 
pleasant weather came again, the delights of the Lyceum and 
its lectures on anatomy caused her to forget her homesickness. 
The energetic Fidelia urged upon her the study of Paley’s 
Theology but permitted the mingling of such serious efforts 
with parties at which “button” and whist were played until 
after midnight. 

There are just two items in the journal for February 13— 
apparently of equal importance to the writer. She baked a 
cake, expecting “something very superior, but regret to say, 
tis fallen”; and in the evening she went “to hear Lorenzo 
Dow, a famed Methodist preacher. His appearance was enough 
to frighten one and his preaching disgusted all. The meeting 
house was crowded full. Think we should have been as wise 
if we had stayed at home.” Alas, for the fame of that illustrious 
itinerant revivalist as he ranted in vain in the midst of staid 
New England Unitarians! 

The village Lyceum, however, provided the intellectual 
stimulus that the young student failed to find in the Metho- 
dist exhorter. A certain Mr. Darling gave a series of lectures 
on chemistry, which, despite the cruel February weather, were 
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attended by more than fifty persons. The lectures started with 
a discussion of the general properties of matter with “‘illustra- 
tions to show the difference between attraction of cohesion 
and chemical affinity.” The second talk of the series was upon 
light, heat, and electricity; but “the experiments with the 
latter were not so much as I expected, owing to the dull 
weather it could not be easily excited. We took a pretty pow- 
erful shock, however, which I have not got over yet.” 

The cream of the week’s series of lectures was the talk on 
the properties of gases followed by experiments with “exhil- 
erating gas’’—experiments in which the enthusiastic audience 
participated. Breathing the gas 


affected some much more than others, the sensation appeared 
to be very pleasing generally, except in one instance when a man 
was so violent as to endanger his life. The operation did not last 
long and when it was over they looked very much ashamed. 


Bored by housework and prevented for various reasons from 
school attendance, Elizabeth found her greatest satisfaction 
in reading during long winter evenings Paley’s Moral Philos- 
ophy and a treatise on anatomy and physiology, reciting each 
night to some member of the family on the bones, the muscles, 
or the blood vessels. She used a little homemade notebook, 
covered with bright blue wallpaper, for a record of her prog- 
ress in the subject of moral philosophy, and its yellowed pages 
reflect her cogitations on duty, happiness, resentment, and 
religion. 

Happily, the long visit in the village furnished access to the 
library provided by the Peterborough paper factory. The 
novels of Timothy Flint and of Sir Walter Scott thus came 
her way; and she found there also Howe’s History of Greece 
and a life of Fielding. The days were too short for all of the 
work, reading, and visiting with which they were filled, and 
there are frequent notations in the journal that some member 
of the family had administered a scolding because of the late 
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hours she kept—and, indeed, when one considers that she 
usually was up before five in the morning, a twelve o'clock 
bedtime does seem a bit late. 

The long stay in Peterborough ended in May, when Eliza- 
beth’s place as assistant in Sister Fidelia’s household was taken 
by an older woman who was installed to preside there until 
the b.rth, a month later, of Fidelia’s son. Back on the farm 
once more and under her mother’s watchful eye, Elizabeth's 
days were happier but if anything busier, and there often 
was no time for the journal, since ‘Mother read us all lectures 
on sitting up so late.” 

Church—two sessions every Sunday,—Thursday “meetings,” 
“singing-meetings” each week, and “Declamations at the Bap- 
tist Meeting House’’ furnished entertainment for the follow- 
ing summer. In this connection there were two entries in the 
journal of some significance to the social historian. On July 
10 all the Stearns girls—Margaret, Susan, and Elizabeth—drove 
over to Keene “to attend a Lecture to school committees and 
school teachers” delivered by a “gentleman from Boston.” 
This must have been one of the earliest teacher’s institutes in 
southern New Hampshire. Another entry about the same time 
mentions that she had spent a Sunday evening in reading the 
Bible and “a little in the Journal of Education” brought home 
by Margaret. The school-teacher sisters also had to present 
their “qualifications for teaching” to the proper authorities 
at the beginning of the summer term. Evidently new ideas in 
education were coming up the post-road from Boston, and 
the villages of the back-country were not far behind the me- 
tropolis in adopting them. 

After this busy but uneventful summer, the journal, with- 
out preliminary explanation, states on a Thursday early in 
September that “I commenced going to school today.” The 
school, it seems, was in Peterborough, and Elizabeth was to 
live with Fidelia and devote her spare time to helping in the 
Smiths’ busy household—somewhat to her own distaste, for 
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she ended her account of the first day of school with the com- 
ment that she had 


been ironing since tea and did not get through till g o'clock. 
Since that have fixed my gown—'tis now somewhere near mid- 
night and I had better be in bed. I shall have very little time to 
write in my journal—in future less than ever because every leisure 
moment must be devoted to study. I should like it if I could have 
the whole time out of school, but that is impossible. 


One is tempted to think that the term in school may have 
been a bribe by which Elizabeth was persuaded to return to 
Peterborough as unpaid maid and nursemaid! 

Astronomy, history, and philosophy occupied the young 
student’s attention through school hours, and the rest of her 
time was filled with household activities, caring for the infant 
nephew, and sharing in the incessant visiting, tea-drinking, 
and whist-playing of the family. Sermon-tasting continued to 
entrance, and there was a long discussion of a series of talks by 
an itinerant Episcopalian preacher—there must have been few 
such—whose sermons were spent in recommending a religious 
book written by himself which proved to be “a strange com- 
bination of religion, law, and free-masonry.” 

The hours spent in Miss Brown's school were supplemented 
by attendance upon an evening school conducted by one of 
the numerous Smiths of Peterborough. This evening school 
seems to have been devoted to reading, spelling, and writing 
and to have been attended by most of the village, as were the 
“singing-meetings” so often mentioned. Neither variety of 
school, however, seemed to afford the satisfaction which had 
accompanied the sessions in the seminaries for young ladies 
in northern Vermont—perhaps because there was so much 
work to do in Sister Fidelia’s household. Perhaps, too, Eliza- 
beth at seventeen was too adult to get much satisfaction from 
what must have been largely a repetition of work and reading 
she had done before. 
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The eight-weeks school term came to an end early in No- 
vember, with a public examination which proved a great dis- 
appointment, for only a half-dozen villagers were interested 
enough to attend. Since this seems to have been her last school 
experience, there is a little pathos in the statement that 


The close of the school has been attended with many unpleasant 
feelings, perhaps they may arise in part from a consciousness of 
not having spent my time to the best advantage; indeed, I am 
quite sure I have some compunctive visitings on that score—but 
it is too late to think of it now, all I can do is to make the best 
improvement of the advantages I have before me. 


A few days after the close of school Elizabeth went back to 
the Jaffrey farm, mentioning in her journal for the first time, 
on the night before her departure, the name of the man whom 
she was later to marry—‘“William Smith called this afternoon. 
He leaves in the morning for New Orleans.” 

Home again in Jaffrey, Elizabeth's delight in Irving's Sketch 
Book made December pleasant, despite its snow and cold. 
When a novel by Sir Walter Scott fell into her hands, there 
was instant recording of her pleasure, and her dependence 
upon Sunday “meetings” for intellectual stimulant was evi- 
dent in the weekly mention of preachers and sermons. Occa- 
sionally novel reading and sermon conflicted, for one Sabbath 
notation states— 


Father has been reading to us one of Dr. Mear’s sermons this 
evening—as for myself, have read a little—various books, the most 
in Lalla Rook, which by the way is not a very Sunday book and 
I must hasten to read the more in the Scriptures. 


Mr. Stearns, reading aloud to the family in the evenings as his 
wife and daughters sewed or knitted, seems never to have 
pampered Elizabeth's liking for novels but devoted his atten- 
tion to newspapers and printed sermons. Elizabeth seems not 
to have been greatly interested in world affairs, writing one 
night that she thought Russia was about to declare war upon 
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France, and again that “Father has been reading aloud in the 
papers this evening. Am sure I don’t know what it was about— 
something respecting the Greeks.” 

The last entry in these girlhood diaries, made in February, 
1831, gives no reason for their cessation. Whether Elizabeth, 
like her sisters, “presented her qualifications” as a teacher and 
found a district school near by in which she might conduct a 
summer term is unknown. Perhaps her spinning enterprise 
gave her some economic independence. It is certain, at least, 
that she did not contentedly go from one family household 
to another “‘filling in” as a dutiful sister and aunt when extra 
hands were needed. At seventeen, rebellion against that sort 
of life had been all but open, and there is nothing in her char- 
acter as expressed in the letters after her marriage in 1838 
to indicate that she ever learned submissiveness. 
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HOWELLS’S UNPUBLISHED PREFACES 
EDITED BY GEORGE ARMS 


(Copyright 1944, by Mildred Howells and John Mead Howells) 


O F the Library Edition of William Dean Howells’s works, only 
six volumes were brought out by his publishers. They were 
My Literary Passions and Criticism and Fiction; The Landlord 
at Lion’s Head; Literature and Life; London Films and Certain 
Delightful English Towns; Literary Friends and Acquaintance 
and My Mark Twain; and A Hazard of New Fortunes, all pub- 
lished on July 26, 1911. The original plan had projected a series 
of thirty-one or thirty-two volumes. About two-thirds were to 
contain work done before Howells’s connection with Harper and 
Brothers, and the rest, work issued by Harpers.! Each of the vol- 
umes was to contain a preface. That the plan did not materialize 
was probably due to the poor sale of the six which were published. 

Besides the prefaces to the six published volumes, at least five 
more were written by Howells for others which did not appear. 
These—in the form of page proof—are in the Howells Collection 
at the Harvard Library, and are here published for the first time. 
Probably they were written in the summer of 1909, along with 
the prefaces which were published two years later.? Frequent 
inaccuracies of fact and spelling suggest that they were not proof- 
read; and the omission of a “Volume XI” indicates that one 
preface has been lost from the set.* 

Both sets of prefaces are disappointing if one hopes for critical 


1 W. D. Howells, Life in Letters (Garden City, 1928), 1, 267-268. 

2 Life in Letters, u, 267. 

8 For discovery of this material as well as for permission to use it, I am 
indebted to the Librarian of the Harvard Library; and for permission to 
print it, to Miss Mildred Howells. A good part of the annotation would 
not have been possible without use of the work of Mr. William M. Gibson, 
my collaborator in our manuscript bibliography of Howells. 
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exegesis. They have little in common with those by Henry James. 
Howells’s are “literary autobiography,” as he called them during 
their planning—hardly even “bibliographical,” as he later chose 
to entitle them. They are for “the reader who is interested in the 
origins of things,” in the most visual and immediate sense: the 
trotting-match at a county fair that resulted in The Coast of 
Bohemia, the rehearsal in the Star Theatre that served for a 
scene in The Story of a Play, and the apartments and summer 
hotels where Howells lived while writing and revising. But here 
and there one catches a deeper glimpse into Howells’s method, 


and from them all emerges something of his personality as man 
and artist. 


HEROINES OF FICTION4 


It was amusing as well as dismaying to find that the work from 
which the author is here keeping the reader did not run so easily 
off the point of the pen as he had expected when he planned it. 
As to when it was planned, I should perhaps be the last to say, 
holding as I do that there is no more a beginning than an ending 
of things. It seems to me that I was always intending to write a 
book about the heroines of fiction, who, in their goodness or 
their badness, had long had as much of my heart. But if I must 
fix a date, I suppose that of my agreement with the editor of 
Harper's Bazar will serve as well as another, and we will say that 
it was in 1899° I put pen to paper in fulfilment of my promise to 
print the ensuing chapters in that magazine.* Of course I had 
already put pen to paper in a tentative essay, which I read about 
the country that winter, where people had the patience for it, as 
a lecture.? My essay bore the title of the book before us, and it 


4 Noted in handwriting, for’“vol VII, Group II.” Each preface is headed 
“BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.” 

Heroines of Fiction was published in two volumes, October 26, 1901. 
“Publication” dates given here are usually those of copyright deposit. 

5 Misleadingly dated. On March 5, 1900, Howells wrote to his daughter, 
“I began the Heroizes for the Bazar this morning, and I guess I shall have 
some fun out of it.” Sometime after July 8, 1900, he reported that he was 
“almost half through” the series. See Life in Letters, u, 127 and 129. 

6 The chapters were serialized regularly in Harper’s Bazaar from May 5, 
1900, to April 27, 1901. Four installments appeared between June, 1901, and 
January, 1902. The latter part of the second volume appeared only as a book. 

7 Howells wrote to his wife from Grinnell, lowa, October 29, 1899 (Life 
in Letters, n, 111): “Read Heroes and Heroines last night to 450 refrigerators, 
who afterwards many of them thawed out in individual praises. But it is not 
such a lecture as the Novels and I will read it no more.” 
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gave me an intimation of the difficulties I was to encounter in 
the larger undertaking, for one does not write even a lecture, the 
lowest and hardest of intellectual feats, without knowing some- 
thing of the subject. 

I had always thought I knew everything of this subject, and 
that I had merely to sit down and write of it, or typewrite of it, 
without bothering for chapter and verse. I fancied that, from my 
knowledge of Anglo-saxon fiction, I had merely to let the ladies 
of it invite themselves into my e, and they would come in 
their order as I dimly or distinctly remembered them. But what 
was my amusement and dismay to find that they stood upon their 
dignity, some of them, and others of them coquetted with the 
situation, and one and all refused to come unless I first paid 
them a visit in the novels and romances where they made their 
home. In other terms, I had forgotten so much more than I ever 
knew about them, that I had to take up the whole story of their 
adventures and the whole study of their characters if I was to 
give the reader my impressions and preoccupations of them. Ex- 
cept for the mortification of spirit involved, this was not a dis- 
pleasure, and I was glad to go to the volumes which I thought 
myself so familiarly acquainted with. I had, in fact, once been 
familiarly acquainted with them, but as the years go on with one, 
one forgets, and especially one forgets the faces and figures and 
names that one has learned latest to know. This was my case, and 
I even found that there were not only heroines, but authors 
with whom I had taken it for granted I was much more at home 
than I really was. 

Every department of literature accumulates authorities concern- 
ing it, and I now recurred to these, or rather I went to most of 
them for the first time, as well as to the originals on which they 
had encrusted themselves. This was no great hardship, and it was 
at times even a consolation to find that the critics knew as little 
of the matter as I did. Mostly they had not the enthusiasm, or 
the memory of the enthusiasm, to support them which I had; 
they had not read with my passion; they seemed to have these 
lovely personages in their charge, under their censure, whereas 
I had adored them all, good, bad, and indifferent, and was but 
too glad to follow their leading, in whatever way they wilfully 
would. Of course, I had to correct myself in this for the reader's 
sake, and I hope I have not delivered him over unguarded to the 
worst of them. By the worst I mean the most unreal; for when 
they are real, they are safe, whatever their manners or morals are, 
and when they are unreal, it is not they but their authors whom 
I have to censure. 

After all, however, I believe it is an amiable book I have writ- 
ten, and I could hardly have done otherwise, for I was not only 
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very much taken with my subject, but I believed my affection was 
not wholly unrequited. I wish I could be as sure of my tenses 
as of my moods, for I cannot make so certain of time and place 
as of the other unity involved. Beyond a general conviction that 
the book largely employed me during the year 1goo, I have 
nothing that I could offer in evidenve of a fact that is not very 
important. As to my moods I am more confident; I remember 
them all as very happy ones, or else the sorrow has gone out of 
them, for nothing but happiness in the work remains from my 
experience. I do not  ramgey like looking up illustrative pas- 
sages, and there is always a doubt whether some other passage 
is not more illustrative that the one chosen, but when I had once 
got them into my text, I fancied the effect 1 ee and interest- 
ing. I like the book still, because I liked doing it, and because 
the novel® which I seem to have been writing at or about the 
same time is rather a favorite of mine. 

I relate both books to a summer’s sojourn, such as I was al- 
ways making somewhere in New England, and a wide, comfort- 
able house in the neighborhood of Annisquam, Massachusetts. 
It looked northward over Ipswich Bay, but it could not see any- 
thing of the ships because the trees which the owners had planted 
before it had been fondly allowed to grow up and shut out all 
prospect of the water. Its seclusion was otherwise very complete. 
Our nearest neighbor was an old lady of eighty who lived alone 
at a good remove down the hillside street, and our next nearest 
was a clammer (so this digger and seller of clams was called by 
his friends) who dwelt beyond a spacious valley; on an upland 
green stood some village houses, and the village church, all very 
cheerful in their white paint, but a good haif mile away. The 
house had rather a warm situation under the shoulder of a 
wooded hill which cut off the southwest wind. but it was open 
to all the air there was by virtue of twelve outside doors, which 
I went about locking every night, and doubting, when I came to 
the last, whether I had really fastened the first. I had an inner 
room, where I wrote, and where I discovered that I could lock 
two doors, and so save locking a half dozen beyond it. But this 
happened toward the end of the summer, which we passed in a 
solitude broken by nothing so much as by the people in the 
books I was reading. 


8 The Kentons was published April 18, 1902. (It had had no earlier 
serial publication.) My reasons for identifying this as “the novel” are only 
that it was a “favorite” and that its publication date allows the summer of 
1g00 as a probable time of composition. According to Life in Letters, m, 151, 
“most” of it was written in the summer of 1901. 
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The circumstances were favorable to literary work, which I 
varied with the wholesome labor of digging in a garden lifted on 
a wall above a syringa-bordered avenue which was much to my 
mind. It was rather a reluctant garden, and one night a farmer's 
cow got into it and completed the discouragement of the sweet- 
corn which the season’s draught had already depressed. Upon 
the whole my heroines of fiction got on better than my vegetables, 
and when they passed from the chrysalis stage of the magazine 
into final form in this book, they took flight among a larger circle 
of friends than heroines of my own invention always reach. For 
this reason, perhaps, I feel tempted to claim them, at times, for 
my own, and to brag of them, as I might without vanity, since 
they are really only adoptive children. I do not distinguish be- 
tween them very severely. I know that some of them are morally 
better than others, and I would not hold them up as examples for 
young ladies intending to become heroines of fiction, or even of 
fact. But when we have once recognized their faults, their foibles, I 
hope we may all enjoy their — without harm. Now as I 
wander among them, unregarded, almost unseen, like an old 
man in the society of young people preoccupied with themselves 
and one another, I surprise myself with a freshness in them, and 
seem to be meeting many of them for the first time, though once 
we were on such familiar terms. In this effect, I have the sense of 
being not their adoptive father, but their adoptive grandfather, 
or something further yet removed in the region of ancestry. 


W. D. H. 
SON OF ROYAL LANGBRAITH [sic]® 


The title of this book is descriptive; it is really the study and 
the story of a young man who was the son of a scoundrel living a 
double life so successfully that even after his death the secret 
could not be broken; and yet the title has never quite satisfied 
me, just as that of A Hazard of New Fortunes has never quite 
satisfied me. It was my despairing choice from twenty or thirty 
titles which now seem to have kept offering themselves pretty 
much all the summer of 1902 at Kittery Point, where I was revis- 
ing the novel for publication in the North American Review. 
It appeared there serially the year after,2° and it was mostly 


® Noted in handwriting, “Group II vol VIII.” The Son of Royal Lang- 
brith was published October 6, 1904. Howells arrived in San Remo (see be- 
low) on October 11. 

10 Misdated. The serialization was from January, 1904, to August, 1904. 
Mildred Howells (Life in Letters, u, 168) identifies a novel Howells mentions 
on February 23, 1903, as the work in question. Howells was at Kittery Point 
in the summers of 1902 and 1903, at York Harbor in 1901. 
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written the year before in West Fifty-ninth Street, but partly at 
York Harbor. 

I fix the time and place in Fifty-ninth Street the more easily 
because I remember having asked counsel of a dear and valued 
friend concerning a point of ethics in the tale on which I wanted 
the mind of a churchman, and this kind clergyman came to give 
it me in that longest sojourn of mine overlooking Central Park. 
I am sure he advised me well, for his advice was in conformity 
with the moral I had already seen. It is not strictly bibliographical 
to say that the point was whether it was better or worse for other 
men that a man’s evils should remain unknown when no specific 
purpose could be served by their discovery; but that, at any rate, 
was the point. The novel, complete, was first published in 1904, 
and an author's copy of it reached me in San Remo, where I was 
passing the winter. 

In its production it had shared the vicissitudes of place which 
most of my books have suffered or enjoyed; but it had clung 
throughout to the central idea which had lain in my imagination 
from many years before; and amidst the several motives and char- 
acters which presented themselves in the course of its production, 
this idea, I believe, makes itself finally apparent as the original 
germ of it. For that reason, among some other reasons, I am 
measurably content with it, and I do not censure it because it 
came rather easily. At times there was question whether there 
ought not to be a supremely tragical outcome, a ruin spreading 
wide and sinking deep from the sin committed and concealed; 
but the tragedy finally seemed too easy, and I shrank from it. 
Now it appears to me that the father’s secret came to the son in 
a natural way and a right way, and that it ceased with him and 
his in a just and reasonable sort. There might have been greater 
theatre in the more explicit tragedy, but I doubt if there would 
have been greater drama; and besides, I have always loved the 
sweet face of Nature, the divine look of Probability. 


W. D. H. 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM11 


Mr. AND Mrs. Marcu, who appear and reappear in the stories 
forming this volume, and lend them such unity as they have, are 
the Basil and Isabel who were the easily imagined hero and hero- 


11 Noted in handwriting, “Group II vol X.” Apparently four stories were 
to have appeared in this volume. They had been published as follows: The 
Shadow of a Dream, May 31, 1890; An Open-Eyed Conspiracy, September 3. 
1897; A Pair of Patient Lovers, May 23, 1901; “A Circle in the Water” (in A 
Pair of Patient Lovers), May 23, 1901. 
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ine of my first mature fiction, Their Wedding Journey. I had al- 
ways a liking for them, perhaps because they always lent them- 
selves so willingly to my purpose as witnesses of the events in 
which they were seldom afterward prominent actors. They came 
to the end of their usefulness by a sort of superannuation in 
Their Silver Wedding Journey, but they are still alive in my 
fancy, and were mainly retired from active service because I had 
come to realize that some of my readers did not share my affec- 
tion for them. I will not attempt to persuade their love here, 
while I protest my own as justly founded in the amiable quali- 
ties of these characters. 

The first of the present stories was written in a beautiful old 
house near Cambridge, where we were staying the sad summer 
of 1880,!* after the bereavement which left life in the shadow not 
to be lifted on earth. The notion of it had lain dormant in my 
mind for twenty years, but I cannot say why it now awoke. The 
opening scene of it I took from another beautiful place where 
we had spent the summer before undreaming that the shadow 
was so close upon us; the setting of the last was that Western 
capital where I had passed the happiest years of my younger 
manhood. I always find myself in the desolate garden at Little 
Nahant, and in the streets of Columbus, where I turn its pages, 
and it has for me a charm which I cannot expect the reader to 
feel any more than my tenderness for the supposed narrator. 

It was originally printed in Harper's Monthly, in 18go, but I 
am unable to fix the precise date of An Open-Eyed Conspiracy, 
which followed it in order of time.4* I know that this slight 
novelette was published first in The Century Magazine, and was 
the fruit of several sojourns at Saratoga, for which I have had a 
liking as often renewed. It was written, however, in my apart- 
ment on West Fifty-ninth Street the year before its serialization 
in 1897. 

I am able to date A Pair of Patient Lovers from Forty-eight 
West Fifty-ninth Street, in 1899,'* and to trace its suggestion, in 
one phase at least, to my compassion for a poor lady who suffered 
terribly with asthma in a hotel in the White Mountains, where 


12 Misdated. Winifred Howells died March 3, 1889. A letter at the Rush 
Rhees Library, a copy of which was furnished through the courtesy of 
Mr. Robert F. Metzdorf, identifies the house as “The Brooks Place, Mt. 
Auburn P. O.” 

13 Serialized from July, 1896, to October, 1896—although later in the 
paragraph Howells gives the date as 1897. 

14 Misdated. The periodical appearance was in Harper’s Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1897. Howells’s New York letters are dated from “40 West 59th st.” be- 
tween 1892 and 1900, from “48 West 59th st.” between 1901 and 1904. 
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we spent the summer seven or eight years before. Very likely the 
story had its beginning there; but the notion of an obdurate 
mother who objects to a son-in-law in the abstract, and a daughter 
who meekly postpones a husband in the concrete, came to me from 
life two decades earlier, and in quite another summer hotel, 
among the Green Mountains. 

It was in the first of the eighteen-nineties that the suggestion 
for A Circle in the Water matured itself in my imagination.” 
So far as I can now recall, it did not germinate from any real 
incident or character, but was rather an effect from a smoldering 
rage of mine against the cruel injustice of things. It had long 
seemed to me atrocious that a man who pays the legal penalty 
of his crime should not be held by all his fellow-men to have 
expiated the offence. I wished to find in the sequel a solution 
more kind to him and more honorable to them, and perhaps I 
had courage for this from having met at dinner in an Italian city, 
many years before, a gentle old man who had borne his punish- 
ment for a violation of law, and was now restored to the affection 
and apparently the respect of his family; no doubt he was as 
worthy of both as some fathers who have not been in prison. 
My own poor, flabby hero, if he may be called a hero, had not 
been remembered from this gentleman; he seems to have logically 
worked himself out from the necessities of the case; but such as 
he is, I have always had a soft place in my heart for him, if not a 
very warm one. The scene of the story is far less imaginary. My 
landscapes and interiors were all studied from that beautiful 
country-house and its neighborhood near Cambridge which I 
have mentioned. Those who know the region in the past will 
readily recall that amphitheatre in the woods, with its pool in the 
centre, where the slight drama begins. By this time, very likely, it 
has been improved off the face of nature, and built over with more 
or less desirable suburban “homes”; but I always see it [as it] was 
in that sad summer of 1889; and the story acquires from its whole 
setting a reality which few pictures, my own or others’, have for 
me. 


W. D. H. 
COAST OF BOHEMIA AND STORY OF A PLAP [sic}i¢6 


The novels put together here are akin in their origination out- 
side of New York and their conclusion in our commercial capital. 


15 The story was serialized in Scribner’s, March and April, 1895. 

16 Noted in handwriting, “Group II vol XI.” The first of these two novels 
was published November 3, 1893; a preface in the Biographical Edition of 
1899 is much more extended than that given here. The Story of a Play was 
published June 15, 1898. 
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Otherwise I think they have the tie of a common temperament; 
they threaten at moments to become tragical, but with their 
utmost seriousness they keep safely within the bounds of comedy. 
Nobody's heart will be wrung by them, or, at least, not for a long 
time. They have also the unity of place as to their production; 
and in the same literal sense, the unity of time, for they were both 
mainly written in West Fifty-ninth Street, in the early eighteen- 
nineties. I must distinguish, however, as regards The Coast of 
Bohemia, for that was done largely in a hotel at Intervale in the 
White Mountains during the summer of 1892. 

Before it was printed in The Ladies’ Home Journal, the year 
following,'? I had engaged to write a short novel for Scribner’s 
Magazine, which I always spoke of in the negotiations as the 
story of a play. When it came to the awful task of naming it, 
the editor asked, “Why not call it “The Story of a Play’?” and so 
it was called through a default of imagination in the author. It 
was not such a bad title, either, though rather more outright than 
I liked the titles of my books to be. 

The story was founded, so far as the theatrical vicissitudes of 
the imaginary play are concerned, upon several experiences of 
my own, though the lines of fact vary so widely from the lines 
of fancy in it that I can only claim a sort of suggestion from my 
own tribulations. I had written one piece and adapted another, 
and from the joint fate of these I evolved the story.’* But the 
people are sheer invention, though I took some color of character, 
or temperament rather, from the lovable actor who suffered with 
me and triumphed beyond me in the dramatic venture; of course, 
the story is otherwise no part of his history. I do not know that 
there is any harm in saying that the rehearsal scene was imagined, 
a long way off, from the rehearsal of a play by Alessandro Salvini’® 


17 That is, from December, 1892, to October, 1893. The Story of a Play 
appeared in Scribner’s from March to August, 1897. Either negotiations were 
prolonged, or Howells was confusing the date of negotiations with that of a 
sketch and essay that appeared in Scribner’s in 1893. 

18 Howells seems to be referring to his plays which were produced in 
1877-1878 by Lawrence Barrett: A Counterfeit Presentment and Yorick’s Love, 
the latter adapted from a play by Estébanez. But his playwright activities— 
even aside from the published farces—were so multifarious as to make certain 
identification difficult. Two years before the magazine appearance of The 
Story of a Play he had been involved in a disappointment (see Life in Letters. 
i, 63-64), and between magazine and book publication he again experienced 
a disappointment (Life in Letters, u, go-94). 

19 Alessandro Salvini (1861-1896) played “Don Hippolito” in A Foregone 
Conclusion at the Madison Square Theatre, November 18, 1886 (G. C. D. 
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in the old Star Theatre, near Thirteenth Street; Salvini being 
now dead and the theatre demolished. But, again, I ought to warn 
the reader that the events and persons are altogether fictitious. 

The lovers in the story—that is to say, the oe og dramatist 
and his wife—were derived from an earlier novel, The Quality of 
Mercy, where they had already served their apprenticeship; and 
in the wife’s father, who comes on from Boston to visit them, the 
reader may recognize another personage of that story. The young 
people I thought had stuff in them for my purpose; but, though 
I have often done it, I am not sure that it is well to carry a charac- 
ter from one novel to another, yet I am bound to say that this 
pair did not disappoint me. 

The reader who is interested in the origins of things may care 
to know that the very first suggestion of The Coast of Bohemia 
came from my seeing a trotting-match at a county fair in north- 
eastern Ohio. It seemed to me very impressionistic, and, whether 
it was flattered or not by my notion, the vivid scene promptly 
equipped itself with a young painter fresh from Paris, as witness, 
and the young village girl who almost instantly grew up in his 
life. The story ran glibly from the point of my pen;?® and, for the 
matter of glibness, so did The Story of a Play, though this ran 
from the keys of the typewriting-machine under my fingers, being 
entirely composed in that way. In both cases I knew from the 
start quite what I wanted to do; which does not always happen. 

W. D. H. 


A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA THROUGH THE EYE, ETC.21 


The two romances grouped here are books of one blood, but 
in birth so far divided from each other by time that they might 
seem mother and daughter rather than sisters. Yet they are of the 
same generation and born of the same abiding conviction: the 


Odell, Annals of the New York Stage [New York, 1942], xi, 218). Later vol- 
umes of Mr. Odell’s work may show that Salvini rehearsed a Howells play at 
the Star. 

20 Cf. Howells’s remarks in letters to Charles Eliot Norton, Life in Letters, 
1, 27-28 and 29. On October 16, 1892: “I am working hard on a story, which 
is behaving very ungratefully....” On December 11, 1892: “To-day I finished 
the story which has been lagging so long, and I think I have ended an epoch 
of my literary life. I doubt if I shall ever write another story in which mating 
and marrying plays an important part.” 

21 Noted in handwriting, for “Group II vol XII.” A Traveler from Al- 
truria was published May 28, 1894; Through the Eye of the Needle was pub- 
lished April 18, 1907. The latter volume contains an introduction. 
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conviction that the economic solution of the “riddle of the pain- 
ful earth” is to be by emulation and not by competition. 

A Traveler from Altruria was written, with intervals of sum- 
mer hotel sojourn, in the large apartment-house in West Fifty- 
ninth Street, where I lived, off and on, with my family for some 
fifteen years. Off and on, I say, for twice we left it and twice we 
came back to it after a stay elsewhere of a year or so. Our in- 
constant allegiance became the amusement of that amusing friend 
of the family, J. L. F.,2? who said, He would not min< our moving 
so much, if we didn’t always move into the same place. 

He might have made a kindred joke about the recurrent con- 
tinuity of motive in these romances, for it remained unchanged 
through every change of time and place; however often I left it, 
just as often I came back to it. The first fable was printed in The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine as a sort of sociological serial, and the 
first half of the second followed in the next year, say the year 
1894. The first was republished in book form on its conclusion in 
the magazine,” but the first part of the second was withheld after 
stereotyping for nearly fifteen years,** waiting the author's hope, 
or his despair, of getting something more final, or something more 
cheerful than the ending which the story seemed logically to have 
assigned itself. He had always distinctly wished, if he had only 
vaguely meant, to visit his Utopia with one of his characters, and 
report of its happy conditions. He had constantly believed in 
these, and in their practicability everywhere, and at last, sudden- 
ly, almost unexpectedly, the heroine invited him to accompany 
her to Altruria, where she was going to repent of her rejection of 
the Altrurian hero. He accepted promptly, eagerly, it might be 
said, and he rendered his report of the visit at once. This second 
part of the second romance is not very long, but it seemed to him 
something of a feat to write it in less than a month.” To be sure, 
something like it had been long in his mind, and he had only to 
set down his swiftly following fancies in their succession. In his 


22 Possibly J. L. Ford, whose Brazen Calf (1903) and Great Mirage (1915) 
Howells reviewed. 

23 A lapse of eight months occurred between serialization (November, 
1892—October, 1893) and publication. 

24 The first part of Through the Eye of the Needle appeared serially be- 
tween April, 1894, and September, 1894, as “Letters of an Altrurian Traveller.” 
Three of the “letters” (January, February, and March, 1894) were published, 
though not in full, as Howells’s own opinion in the collection of essays Jm- 
pressions and Experiences (1896). Two of the “letters” (November and De- 
cember, 1893) were not reprinted. 

25 About February, 1907 (Life in Letters, u, 295). Howells was living at 
the Hotel Regent, the apartment hotel mentioned below. 
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study, or his vision of idealities, which in some similitude must 
one day be the actualities of the world, he indulged an active con- 
science in its anxieties so far as to admit the possibility of im- 
perfection even in the ideal commonwealth of Altruria; or in 
other terms, he suffered his dream of it to experience slight touch- 
es of nightmare. After all, he was dealing with human nature, and 
though human nature, which the individualists declare cannot 
be changed, has been constantly changed for the better, he found 
that it had not been entirely perfected even in Altruria. This 
consummation is reserved for the human nature of the American 


republic, upon which the author of these books confidently relies 
for the verification of his brightest hopes. 

The second half of the second romance herein offered the read- 
er was written in an apartment hotel rather well up on the West 
Side, like those in which the author was wont to tarry while pre- 
paring himself for his returns to West Fifty-ninth Street. It was 
very promptly added to the first half, written so long before, and 
it was published with it in 1907, a month or two after it was 
imagined. 

W. D. H. 


A NOTICE OF HARVARD AT RIGA IN 1691 


Cc. GRANT LOOMIS 


f baw dissemination of information in the seventeenth century 

was unquestionably slow when compared with the speeds of 
the present time. Interesting items, nevertheless, did in a matter 
of months reach relatively distant places. Such news from a new 
world lost none of its attraction by the delay. Indeed, its novelty 
was enhanced by awareness of the distance. The international 
reputation of Harvard within a few decades of its founding is 
not so surprising as the fact that it traveled so far. The appear- 
ance of the following notice is likely to have missed recapture, 
since the book in which it is found is not commonly available 
in this country.! 


1 The volume, Henning Witte’s Diarium Biographicum, Danzig, 1688, 
is in the Library of Congress. The notice appears at the end of Part II, 
printed at Riga in 1691. 
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$PICILEGIOM. 
Ad fupplendum chartz vacuum, 


ce. oF 
DE ACADEMIA BOSTONIENSI 


five 
NEO-CANTABRIGIENSI 


IN AMERICA. 


Annis ab hinc, & qvod excedit, XL. JOHANNES ELIOTUS, Paftor Anglus, 
linguam incepit Indicam addifcere, cosq; iuea tecit progreflusut intcgra 
Biblia,Catechifmum, & varios libros alios, in iftam transtulcrit linguam 
ac deincepscdiderit. Idem.anteannos circiter triginta, concionarico- 
ram Indis in idiomate illo orfus eft. Hujus viri iaboribus Densita bene 
dixit, ut Anno 1685, in variis locis vigints qvatuort cclefiz, nonnullz 
etiam numcrofz,extiterint. Hifce przponuntur XXIV. Paftores Indi, & 
IV. Angli, qvi Evangelium Chrifti bis fingulis diebus domi, in freqventi 
coctu, lingua Indis populari, promulgant. Omnes hiper fuffrayiaab ip- 
fis Ecclefis barbaris eliguntur, qvibus poftea 2 JOH. ELIOT) & JOH. 
COT TIONO, Paftoribus Anglis , coram Ecclefia folenniter manus im- 
ponuntur. Hac autem converfio in nova Angliatam feliciter fuccedit, 
propter ere&tam Boftoniz five Neo-Cantabrigiz Academiam,in qva An- 
gli parster acIndi erudiuntur.cdoGi examinantur.ac deinceps rite ad mu- 
nus Ecclefiafticum exornandii vocantur. CRESCENTIUS MAT HERUS, 
Mr, Dubl. Hib. Academia di&z focius, & tum Prefes, catalogum corum 
vulgavit, qvi ab anno 1642. ad an. 168 5. in Collegio Harvardino,alicu- 
jus Gradus Laurea donau funt, aumerumq; CCCXIX. conftituunt, 


FINI &. 
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[Translation] 


A GLEANING 
For filling in a blank portion of a page 
An Account of 
The Academy at Boston 
or 
New Cambridge 


In America 


Some forty-odd years ago, John Eliot, an English pastor, began 
to learn the Indian language and something about the people 
themselves. He made such progress in the language that he trans- 
lated into that tongue, and afterwards published, the whole Bible, 
the Catechism, and various other books. Then about thirty years 
ago, he began to preach to the Indians in their own speech. God 
so blessed the labors of this man that in the year 1685, there exist 
in various places twenty-four churches, some with very large con- 
gregations. There are set over these twenty-four Indian pastors 
and four English ones who expound the Gospel of Christ in the 
native Indian language twice daily, at home in well attended 
gatherings. All these pastors are chosen by the vote of the native 
churches, and are later solemnly confirmed by the laying on of 
hands by John Eliot and John Cotton, English pastors, in the 
presence of the congregation. This conversion in New England 
has come about so successfully because of the establishment of 
the Academy at Boston or New Cambridge, in which English 
as well as Indian students are instructed, examined when their 
training is finished, and then by suitable rites called to carry on 
the ecclesiastical office. Increase Mather, Master of Arts from 
Trinity College, Dublin, fellow of the said Academy, and now its 
president, has published a catalogue of those who have been 
given degrees of all ranks in Harvard College from the year 
1642 to the year 1685, and the number amounts to 319. 
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A NEW YORKER ON CAPE COD IN 1841 


WHITNEY R. CROSS 


HARLES A. LOOMIS, son of a wealthy landowner in On- 

tario County, New York, was graduated from Union College 
in 1837, and after three years’ study of the law was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1840." Ill health, however, prevented him 
from pursuing a legal career. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
carry on a practice in Columbus, Ohio, he settled on some land 
of his father’s in Michigan and tried to farm it. In 1847, just as 
continued illness was defeating this experiment, he was elected 
to the Michigan legislature as a Free-Soil Democrat. After the 
Civil War he presumably inherited a sizable estate from his father, 
and lived abroad most of the time until his death, about 1898. 

In the spring of 1841, as an expedient for recuperating his 
health, he visited Cape Cod and spent several months on a fishing 
vessel for the benefit of outdoor life in the salt air. The following 
letter was written to his father, Chester Loomis, a former Demo- 
cratic state senator in New York, 1836-1838. Discounting the 
young man’s political bias and his misinformation regarding the 
old courting practice of bundling, he presents an interesting ob- 
server's comment upon economic and social life on Cape Cod in 
the mid-nineteenth century. 


Hon. C. Loomis RusHVILLE, ONTARIO Co. NEw York. 


West Harwicn, Mass. Sept. 24. 1841. 
My Dear FATHER, 

The experiment in which I have been engaged during the last 
four or five months is now very near its completion. As I look 
back upon its beginning, I can hardly account for my resolution 
to undertake it....Up to the time of my leaving Boston, the 
little stock of my health with which I set out from home, had 
been diminishing, and it was with difficulty I obtained the berth I 
did, from the Skipper’s fear that I might make my exit on board 
his vessel. 


1 The Charles A. Loomis Correspondence (1806-1898) is a collection of 
about four hundred letters, a portion of the James McCall Papers recently 
received at Cornell University by the bequest of the late James McCall, of 
Bath, New York. 
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My presentiments and the Skipper’s fear were very different. 
But after I had been sea sick for more than two weeks, and found 
that while the weather was growing more boisterous I was getting 
no better, and saw, also, that those around me, thought me in a 
particularly dubious situation, I do not know what bad event I 
might have begun to anticipate, had it not been for a happy 
perverseness of my temperament. For as one of our crew, who 
was a very talkative specimen of God’s elect on Cape Cod, in his 
kind anxiety either to condole with me or else to impress me with 
a proper sense of my danger, was narrating divers edifying stories 
about Death’s doings at sea, and among others, just such an one 
as mine would have been, had it been my fate to have gone out 
of this goodly world at that particular time, it so happened that 
I straightway conceived a strong distaste for the good man’s 
consolations, and came very decidedly to the conclusion that I 
was destined to live until I could die in other company... .? 

As I have not been out at sea much more than half of the time 
since leaving Boston, of course, among the advantages I have 
enjoyed, has been an excellent opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with Cape Cod and its inhabitants. If the future does not 
disappoint me, I shall always have reason to hold the cape in 
grateful remembrance, but I would not, for all the fish in the 
sea, have the prospect of being fastened to it for life. 

Its soil is, upon the South side, sandy, upon the North, rocky, 
and upon all sides sterile. Nine tenths of its population depend 
upon the sea for subsistence. The men are stout, hardy and 
laborious. The women until married are of the buxom order, 
with rosy cheeks and loud voices. After marriage they generally 
become unhealthy, and soon lose their beauty. Both men and 
women seem possessed of an extraordinary zeal for propagating 
their species. Early marriages are universal, and the custom of 
“bundling” is so prevalent, that a fair faced girl may have the 
trial of a male bedfellow a hundred times before she is married. 
Of course, women receive no extra degree of reverence from the 
other sex. To cook, to wash and mend, and to bear children, are 
the chief ends for which they exist. 

The rich men treat the poor as slaves. Even when the law is 
violated in trampling upon the poor, they are either afraid to 
seek redress, or know not how. Except in the villages, of which 
there are not a great many, the ignorance of all classes is almost 
incredible. In the vessel where I had a berth, there was a crew of 
12 men and in the beginning of the summer only 2 out of the 12 


2 Two paragraphs omitted dwell upon the young man’s difficulties with 
seasickness and “the poisonous effect of a dish of shell fish.” 
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could tell who was President of the United States, or who Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. It was gratifying to learn that they were 
Whigs, to a man. About go fishing vessels belong to this neigh- 
borhood, and I am satisfied that there are not 3 among them, 
which carry a more intelligent crew. 

The first specimen I had of their religious knowledge, was 
their reminding me that St. Peter was a fisherman. They by no 
means believe, however, that that personage will be disposed to 
open the gates of Heaven to all his brethren of the craft, for 
their most fashionable creed is the Baptist. Their religion includes 
a belief in ghosts and witches, and in the prophetic character of 
dreams. This is so darling a point with them, that the story of 
Joseph’s dreams in the New Testament and that of the Witch 
of Endor in the old, are found by them more profitable for 
instruction than any other parts of the Bible. 

Judging from their own accusations of each other Lying is 
their most prevalent immorality, and an extreme selfishness is 
the most objectionable trait in their characters. In consequence 
of the Temperance reformation, they are tolerably free from 
intemperance. Both Saints and sinners are generally hard swearers. 

There is considerable wealth among them, but it is not well 
diffused. The tax upon a single town for the support of paupers, 
is sometimes 1000 dollars. This is attributable to early marriages, 
and to the fact that, frequently, the heads of families perish at 
sea. 

The language of the greater part of the people, is the worst 
possible Yankee idiom. As long as their manners and customs 
were new to me, the amusement of observing them made my 
residence here tolerably agreeable; but of late I have found it 
quite wearisome. I shall not reach home so early in October as 
I anticipated in the letter I last wrote you. I now intend to leave 
here on the 4th of the month. My route will be through Boston, 
where I shall stop three or four days. Should you wish my ser- 
vices for any purpose, either there or at any et cay on my 
way home, you can address me by a letter mailed in time to 
reach Boston by the 8th. 

With due respect &c 
CHarzes A. Loomis. 
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THE SHADOW OF MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS 
IN HAWTHORNE'S “THE PROPHETIC PICTURES” 


ALICE L. COOKE 


ITH the list now available of books that Hawthorne bor- 

rowed from the Salem Athenaeum Library between 1828 
and 1850,’ with scattered but revealing comments in his note- 
books, and with certain of his factual narratives and fanciful 
sketches offering valuable hints, Hawthorne’s reading has become 
a subject for continued study, especially by those seeking a key 
to his creative habits. Though his catholicity of taste is what 
first commands attention, his particular responsiveness to the 
eighteenth century has been noted by some of his more astute 
critics. Randall Stewart, for example, discusses in some detail 
“Hawthorne's admiration for the great writers of the Eighteenth 
Century,” concluding with this summary: 


So high, indeed, was Hawthorne’s regard for the Eighteenth 
Century, ...that it no doubt equalled, or possibly exceeded, his 
regard for any other period, taken as a whole, in English litera- 
ture. The fact is of some importance for Hawthorne and his 
writings. He had a much sounder appreciation of the great 
English Augustans than one usually meets with in his century, 
either in America or in England. ... Moreover, the influence of 
the Augustans (and a salutary influence it was) is seen every- 
where in his writings: his prose was firm-textured like theirs; he 
had their sense of structure, and their penchant for criticism and 
satire.” 


F. O. Matthiessen emphasizes, too, the importance of the eigh- 
teenth century for Hawthorne: 


From the occasion when he had joined with other students at 
Bowdoin in giving to the college library complete sets of Johnson 
and Swift, there seems to have been no period when his relish for 
the eighteenth century lagged. 


1 Essex Institute Historical Collections (Salem, 1932), Lxvill, 65-87. For 
an abridged list covering the years 1830-1838, see George Parsons Lathrop, 
A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), 339-343. 

2 The English Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1941), 
XXXVii—xxxViii. 

3 American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 206. 
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Yet beyond a few generalizations, little account has been taken 
of the influence of this century on Hawthorne’s creative imagina- 
tion. Indeed, so rarely does he actually quote or refer to specific 
books, and so elusive is the quality of his genius that Austin 
Warren has voiced a generally accepted conclusion in saying of 
the influence of his reading upon his creative habits: 


There has rarely been a less bookish author than Hawthorne... . 
When he sat down to write, it was—literally and metaphorically 


—in a bare room populated only by creatures of his own imagi- 
nation.* 


Without questioning the general truth of this statement, | am 
emboldened by the accepted facts of Hawthorne’s interest in the 
eighteenth century and by evidences I have found of his indebted- 
ness to Swift® to challenge Warren's conclusion, and to assert that 
at least in one story, “The Prophetic Pictures,” the artist may 
have created, not “in a bare room populated by his own imagina- 
tion,” but in a room where the shadow of Martinus Scriblerus, 
of eighteenth-century fame, mingled with the lively shade of the 
American painter Gilbert Stuart to help produce Hawthorne's 
fanciful and imaginative creature, the painter of Destiny, the 
central character of the story. 

The theme of “The Prophetic Pictures” touches unquestion- 
ably upon the basic philosophical tenet which caused Pope, Swift, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, and the other members of the Scriblerus Club 
to “project” the “Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus,” namely, that 
the ends of learning are abused through the acquisition of knowl- 
edge that has no practical social value, the design having been, 
in the words of Pope, “to ridicule all the false tastes in learning 
under the character of a man of capacity enough, that had dipped 
into every art and science, but injudiciously in each.” ® Haw- 
thorne, as a rule, separates the faculties of this “man of large 
capacity,” treating in several stories—““The Birthmark,” “Dr. 

4 “Hawthorne's Reading,” New England Quarterly, vu1 (December, 1935), 
5 “Some Evidences of Hawthorne’s Indebtedness to Swift,” University of 
Texas Studies in English (July 8, 1938), 140-163. 


6 The Works of Alexander Pope, new edition, edited by Whitwell Elwin 


and John Courthope (London, 1886), x, 272. All references to Pope are to this 
edition. 
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Heidegger's Experiment,” “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” and “Ethan 
Brand”—variations of the abuse of knowledge by some character 
of this type. In “The Prophetic Pictures,” however, he portrays 
a man who, like Scriblerus, was learned in various arts and sci- 
ences, and who, like Scriblerus, used his talent for a doubtful 
benefit to mankind. Of course Hawthorne may have shared a 
point of view with the Augustans, or may have become imbued 
with it through the Faust legends, or he may merely have been 
absorbed in tracing out the effect on the man of learning or 
genius of a current of thought colored by New England back- 
grounds. But since he clearly shares with Swift and his associates in 
the Scriblerus Club a decided fondness for ridiculing the absurdi- 
ties of theoretical learning, and since he draws freely in other 
sketches upon Gulliver's Travels, particularly on the voyage to 
Laputa,’ which in turn owes at least its germination to Scriblerus,® 
a possible link with the Augustans here in the use of the same 
theme must not be overlooked. I shall attempt to demonstrate, 
however, that “The Prophetic Pictures” owes more than its gen- 
eral theme to the “Memoirs of Scriblerus.” 

A brief summary of the story will serve to recall pertinent devel- 
opments. Walter and Elinor, two betrothed lovers, have their 
pictures painted by a famous artist. On viewing the completed 
portraits, they are surprised at the artist’s representation of the 
boy’s face as wild and passionate and of the girl’s as sad, pensive, 
and full of horror. The artist points out, however, that he has 
merely painted the actual expressions which they exhibit at the 
moment of their surprise—the moment when they look at each 
other’s pictures. Moreover, in the course of his work on the two 
portraits, the artist has made, without apparent purpose, a crayon 
sketch of the two figures, which he shows to the girl to warn 
her against her impending fate; but her love impels her to ignore 
the warning. Years pass, and the two brilliant portraits continue 
to attract attention, ordinary observers praising them extrava- 
gantly for their great likeness to the original subjects; more sensi- 
tive ones, however, after a first careless glance, returning to study 


7 As I have undertaken to show in “Some Evidences of Hawthorne's 
Indebtedness to Swift,” 157 ff. 

8 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, edited by Herbert Davis, with an 
introduction by Harold Williams (Oxford, 1941), Introduction, x1, xiii—xiv. 
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them as they would some mystic volume. In the course of time, 
as the pensiveness and gloom in her face deepen, Elinor hangs a 
curtain over the two portraits. Finally the artist returns to see 
whether or not he has achieved the impossible—the painting of 
the future. Just as he enters the room where the two are gazing 
upon their pictures, Walter becomes insane and starts to kill 
Elinor. The faces of the two portraits, the artist gloatingly ob- 
serves, clearly reflect the whole scene as prophetically outlined in 
the little pencil sketch he had made unobtrusively when he was 
painting the portraits. 

In the “Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus” a striking parallel is 
found to the artist’s role in Hawthorne’s story: 


Nor hath he [Scriblerus] been so enrapt in these studies, as to 
neglect the polite arts of painting. . .. It was he that gave the first 
hint to our modern painters, to improve the likeness of their 
portraits by use of such colors as would faithfully and constantly 
accompany the life, net only in its present state, but in all its 
alterations, decays, age, and death itself.® 


The Memoirs of Scriblerus was, as is generally known, the work 
of several hands—“the playful joint invention of Swift and Pope 
and Parnell and the brilliant group of wits who had met during 
the last year of Queen Anne’s reign in the rooms of the gracious 
and gifted Dr. Arbuthnot.” 1° But the contributions of Pope and 
Swift—two of the Augustans that we definitely know Hawthorne 
read and re-read—were significant. Both Swift and Pope, too, had 
incorporated something of Scriblerus in their published works." 


® “Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Discoveries of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus,” Pope’s Works, x, 342. 

10 Robert Kilburn Root, The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Prince- 
ton, 1938), 144. 

11 Pope, at various times, scattered fragments of the Scriblerus project 
through his works; for example, naming Scriblerus as the imaginary author of 
Peri Bathous; or the Art of Sinking; using him in the prolegomena and notes 
of the 1729 edition of the Dunciad; and including in 1741 the Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus in his prose works. Swift, as has already been noted, 
carried his interest in it into Gulliver’s Travels. Though Pope stressed par- 
ticularly Swift's hand in the Memoirs, modern scholars are inclined to assign 
the authorship mainly to Arbuthnot. See in this connection G. A. Aitken, 
Life and Works of John Arbuthnot (Oxford, 1892), 57; Ricardo Quintana, 
The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift (London, 1936), 207 and 316; and Harold 
Williams, Introduction to The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. xiii-xiv. 
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Samuel Johnson, furthermore, had discussed in his Lives of the 
Most Eminent English Poets his disapproval of the absurdities of 
the satire contained in the “Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus”;!” 
and Hawthorne could easily have been inspired by Johnson to 
dip into the work, since his keen interest in everything connected 
with Johnson is another strong link with the eighteenth century.'* 

Before elaborating the case for Scriblerus, one must take ac- 
count of Hawthorne’s acknowledgment of another influence 
upon “The Prophetic Pictures.” According to a prefatory note, 
the story was suggested by an anecdote about the artist Stuart 
which the author once read in Dunlap’s History of the Arts of 
Design (1834). He does not relate the anecdote, but it is readily 
identified as the following: 


Lord Mulgrave ...employed Stuart to paint the portrait of his 
brother, General Phipps, previous to going abroad. On seeing 
the picture which he did not do until it was finished, Mulgrave 
exclaimed, “What is this?—this is very strange!” and stood gazing 
at the portrait. “I have painted your brother as I saw him,” said 
the artist. “I see insanity in that face,” was the brother’s remark. 
The general went to India, and the first account his brother 
had of him was that of suicide from insanity. ...It is thus that 
the real portrait painter dives into the recesses of his sitter’s 
minds, and displays strength or weakness upon the surface of his 
canvas.!4 


12 Samuel Johnson, Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets, edited by 
Peter Cunningham (Philadelphia, 1879), u, 292 ff. 

18 Randall Stewart, The English Notebooks, xxxvii ff. 

14 William Dunlap, History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design 
in the United States, edited by Frank W. Bayley and Charles E. Good 
(Boston, 1918), 1, 221-222. Hawthorne borrowed Dunlap’s book from the 
Salem Library in 1836 (Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne, 342), a year before 
the publication of “The Prophetic Pictures” In his note acknowledging his 
use of the anecdote he spoke of Dunlap’s work as “a most entertaining book 
to the general reader, and a deeply interesting one, we should think, to the 
artist” (Twice Told Tales, Riverside Edition, Boston, 1882, 1, 192). He thus 
gave some publicity to his story by linking it to a contemporary book, for, 
according to O. S. Coad, William Dunlap: A Study of His Life and Works and 
His Place in Contemporary Culture (New York, 1918), 119-120, Dunlap’s 
work, when published in December, 1834, was sold at five dollars per set by 
subscription, “which was surprisingly national in scope.” It was reviewed 
widely and excited varied comments, being attacked by some reviewers for its 
chronicle of gossip and scandal (ibid., 262-264). 
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The story clearly, even without Hawthorne’s acknowledgment, 
could be traced to this anecdote. For in both appears the artist 
who could portray strength or weakness in the face of his subject 
so that the expression revealed something of its destiny; and in 
the anecdote as in the story, the destiny is insanity. Hawthorne, 
moreover, is careful to explain that the expression on Elinor’s 
face was often the actual one when she looked upon her lover, 
because she had a foreboding of his wildness and instability. 

But the anecdote is too slight fully to explain the story.* For 
with the lapse of time, Elinor’s face grew more and more like 
her portrait in its pensiveness and quiet anxiety, though it lacked 
the admixture of terror portrayed; Walter’s face, on the other 
hand, grew dull and sullen. But both faces became the exact 
counterparts of their portraits just before Walter drew his knife 
and sprang at Elinor with the look of a madman. It was at this 
point that the painter entered and saw “the action, look and 
attitude of each of the figures of his sketch” 1*—not simply of the 
portraits, but of the penciled sketch made apparently idly as he 
painted, and shown to Elinor as a warning of her fate. And, the 
author added, it was at this point, when the artist saw enacted 
the exact scene of his penciled sketch, that “the picture, with all its 
tremendous coloring, was finished.” Clearly, Hawthorne’s artist 
had painted like Scriblerus, and unlike Stuart, had expressed more 
than even a sensitive artist could see in the face; he had, as a 
matter of fact, painted two faces to fit precisely specific incidents 
that he had prophesied earlier; he had fitted together the parts 
of two designs. Hawthorne emphasized this fact before the final 
catastrophe by speaking of the mystic effect of the pictures on 
“people of natural sensibility.” ‘7 A certain “fanciful” one of these 
persons “announced, as the result of much scrutiny, that both 
these pictures were parts of one design”; and “though unskilled 
in the art, he even began a sketch, in which the action of the 
two figures was to correspond with their mutual expression.” 


15 For another New England artist as the prototype and for other inter- 
pretations, see Austin Warren, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Representative Selec- 
tions (New York, 1934), 366. 

16 “The Prophetic Pictures,” Twice Told Tales, Old Manse Edition (Bos- 
ton, 1900), 1, 245. All references are to this edition. 

17 “The Prophetic Pictures,” 238. 
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Indeed, Hawthorne makes it possible to have it said of his artist 
as it was said of Scriblerus, that: 


In physiognomy, his penetration is such, that from the picture 
only of any person, he can write his life. . . .* 


The title of the story and the introduction of the penciled sketch 
both give emphasis to Hawthorne’s purpose of portraying an 
artist who, like Scriblerus, could write the life from physiognomy. 

It must be admitted, however, that Hawthorne’s artist, though 
he resembles Scriblerus, is not Scriblerus. The one is a well- 
proportioned, towering apotheosis of a man of genius; and even 
though he appears as the embodiment of Destiny, so delicately 
does Hawthorne keep the fanciful from becoming fantastic that 
he can be conceived of in human terms. The other is a monstros- 
ity, a caricature of a man of large capacity, an eighteenth-century 
improvement of art over nature. Certainly Hawthorne Icses 
nothing in originality by letting his fancy play, as the creators of 
Scriblerus had played, with an amazing genius. Just as Swift 
turned the projects and travels of Scriblerus into the original 
Gulliver's Travels, and thereby changed a narrow satire on ped- 
antry to a broad satire on “the effects of folly in the life of man, 
in all its manifestations, but especially with regard to man as a 
social being,” ® so Hawthorne gave his story universality and 
social meaning by showing the folly of the artist’s attempt to 
teach man wisdom by foreshadowing his fate. 

If Hawthorne did make use of the “Memoirs of Scriblerus,” 
the chief value of the discovery lies in the illumination afforded 
of the creative imagination in its transformation of the ordinary 
objects which stimulate it. Since the artist in “The Prophetic 
Pictures” is one of Hawthorne’s generic groups,”°—since, as Mat- 
thiessen puts it, Hawthorne was “repeatedly absorbed by what 
was involved in being an artist in New England” ?!—any bit con- 


18 “Memoirs of ... Martinus Scriblerus,” 342. 

19 Gulliver’s Travels, edited with notes and commentary by Arthur E. Case 
(New York, 1940), 343- 

20 Randall Stewart, The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(New Haven, 1932), lxi f., analyzes the artist of the story as belonging to one 
of Hawthorne’s “family groups.” 

21 American Renaissance, 223. 
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tributory to understanding the evolution of the artist type has 
some value, though caution must of course always be observed in 
labeling the figments of the creative mind. If this mind did not 
work in a bare room, as Warren said, the most one would claim 
would be that it worked in a room in which moved shadows 
rather than substances. Among these was the shadow of Martin 
Scriblerus. 


E. A. ROBINSON’S TRANSLATION OF SOPHOCLES 
CARL J. WEBER 


ponaenaeen JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS'’ note “Sophocles and 
Captain Craig,” in the March, 1944, New England Quarierly 
(XVII: 109), states that 


Robinson's felicitous rendering in Captain Craig of... lines 
from ... Antigone ... were ...the result of a study of Sophocles 
during Robinson's visits to the [Harry DeForest] Smith farm in 
Gardiner. ... Robinson's poetic translation, Professor Smith be- 
lieved, was later destroyed by the poet. 


Readers of the Quarterly and students of E. A. Robinson in gen- 
eral will be interested to know that his verse translation was not 
wholly destroyed by the poet. Some of it is extant in Professor 
Harry DeForest Smith’s manuscript translations from Antigone, 
Creon, and other Greek works, now in the Colby College Library. 
These prose translations were sent to Robinson during the period 
of his interest in the study of Greek poetry, accompanied by brief 
remarks such as “If you get stuck on anything, write me,” or 
“Don’t hesitate to ask if you don’t see clearly. —H.DeF.S.” 

Throughout the manuscript there are occasional notes in Rob- 
inson’s handwriting, including a brief verse passage beginning, 
“There is no happiness for any man.” More may not be quoted, 
because of the poet’s “solemn” wish expressed in The Colophon 
for December, 1930. In this autobiographical statement of explicit 
instruction to posterity, Robinson wrote: 
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It was about my seventeenth year when I became violently excited 
over the structure and music of English blank verse....A few 
years later! I nearly wore myself out one summer over a metrical 
translation, made from a literal English version furnished by a 
schoolmate of mine who is now Professor Smith of Amherst Col- 
lege, of the Antigone—which has disappeared mysteriously, and I 
trust for ever. Not that it was altogether bad; it was just one of 
those juvenile experiments that we would rather not have brought 
in evidence against us. If ever it should come to light, I hope the 
finder will heed my solemn request that it shall not be published. 


1 The approximate time is more closely identified by the date written at 
the end of the Smith manuscript, December 13, 1894. 
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The editors of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


History of the Archdiocese of Boston in the Various Stages of Its 
Development, 1604 to 1943, in Three Volumes. By Robert H. 
Lord, John E. Sexton, and Edward T. Harrington. With a 
Foreword by Cardinal O'Connell. (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
1944- Pp. xx, 812; viii, 766; viii, 808. $15.00.) 


Three substantial volumes give us a meticulously detailed ac- 
count of the development of Catholicism in all New England from 
the earliest colonial period to the end of the nineteenth century, 
and in the eastern part of Massachusetts since then. With devoted 
effort and considerable skill, che authors, clergymen in the dio- 
cese, have built up an impressive picture of the growth of the 
church. An intensive search of all manner of records in this 
country, in Canada, in England, and in France has brought to 
light a great mass of valuable new material. Particularly helpful 
is the exploitation of the diocesan archives, not used on this 
scale since the work of J. G. Shea a half-century ago. Carefully 
and thoughtfully put together, although diffusely written, the 
study is, within the limitation of its method, a fine example of 
clerical scholarship and one of the best in the field of American 
religious history. 

Considered as institutional history in the narrow sense, the 
work is marred by three shortcomings. This reviewer thinks that 
the growth of Irish Catholic population by immigration in the 
1830's was much slower than is here implied (u, 110 ff.). The in- 
crease in the number of baptisms in that decade was in large 
measure due to a rise in the internal birth rate and to the return 
of many nominal Catholics to active communion as church facili- 
ties became available to them. 

The other shortcomings involve significant omissions. Church 
finance in the very earliest years receives some attention, but there 
is only one casual reference to that subject (11, 298 ff.) after the 
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accession of Bishop Fenwick, in 1825. The way in which funds 
were raised, controlled, invested, and spent is left completely 
dark, although these matters would be of considerable interest 
to historians. 

The second oversight is equally striking. Throughout, converts 
to Catholicism are treated in great detail, particularly when they 
happened to be intellectuals. But nothing is said of the far more 
important subject of conversion away from the church. The exact 
number of those who abandoned their religion is uncertain, but 
all indications are that it was tremendous. At the end of the first 
decade of this century, sixty-six per cent of the population of 
Massachusetts was foreign-born or of foreign parentage. The 
grandchildren of pre-Civil War Irishmen who by then were listed 
as of native parentage more than compensate for the non-Catholic 
elements in that figure, so that it is safe to assume that fully two- 
thirds of the population were potentially Catholics. Yet in 1907 
less than forty per cent of the people of the State were actually 
communicants. Making allowance for all statistical uncertainties, 
that points to a tremendous “leakage” after 1850. Yet the subject 
is not once mentioned, or its causes considered. 

This work raises also a more important general question. Here 
is an account, on the whole excellent, of parishes and churches, 
bishops and priests, hospitals and convents. We learn much 
about scores of individuals and institutions, but almost nothing 
about Catholicism in the diocese. For surely a religious history 
must deal with more than bricks and stones. Without a descrip- 
tion of its communicants’ ideas about the universe, scciety, and 
themselves, the very essence of the subject escapes us. 

The consistent failure to deal with such matters bars explana- 
tion or understanding, and confines the authors to a description 
of externals. The disagreement about latitudinarianism, 1815- 
1830, becomes merely a division between French and Irish. There 
is no comprehension of the conflict over liberalism, 1830-1860, 
and consequently no good explanation of Catholic attitudes 
towards slavery, or of Bishop Fitzpatrick’s break with Brownson 
(ul, 370 and 731), and, for a time, with the Pilor (u, 743). The 
whole subject of the hierarchy’s attitude towards revolution and 
Irish independence is skimmed over; there is not a single reference 
to Fenianism. The story of the Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
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more is told without connection with the Syllabus of Errors. The 
split between radicals and conservatives at the end of the century 
is described but not adequately explained (11, 160 ff.). The state- 
ment that Americans never questioned papal infallibility, con- 
tradicted by earlier evidence, is due to a similar failing (1, 471 
and 472; ul, 28-29). The reception of the doctrine of immaculate 
conception is not even mentioned. And Cardinal O’Connell’s 
attitude towards the child-labor amendment or Father O'Reilly's 
part in defeating the Lawrence strike of 1912 cannot be under- 
stood without reference to their context in broader ideas. 

The failure to take account of the intellectual and spiritual 
content of religion undermines the whole discussion of the rela- 
tions of Catholics and non-Catholics. The authors fail to see 
that the conceptions of Catholics may be attacked without attack- 
ing the right of Catholics to hold those conceptions (1, 193); men 
like James Sullivan and John Lowell are criticized as bigoted, for 
instance, although both actually contributed to the erection of 
the first Catholic church in Boston (1, 493, 509, and 626 ff.). The 
nature of religion and religious issues not being defined, the 
authors read anti-Catholicism into areas where it does not enter. 
The account of the eighteenth-century Anglo-French disputes over 
Maine and Canada is often inaccurate and misleading because 
treated as primarily a religious, rather than an economic and 
political struggle. To call the opposition to the Quebec Act intol- 
erant is unfair. Not religious freedom but the establishment of 
the church was the issue there (1, 246 and 265), and New Eng- 
landers not unnaturally resented support of Catholic institutions 
by a government which at the same time used financial stringency 
as an excuse for new taxes. 

The accounts of the school controversies and of the nativist 
movements are, on the same counts, unreliable. Without a calm 
appraisal of the roots of differences, there can be no understand- 
ing of anti-Catholicism. Cranks and charlatans, Orrs and Shep- 
herds make their appearance in every society, and Broad Street 
riots may break out in the best-ordered states. But when thousands 
of honest and conscientious men go to the polls and vote Know- 
Nothing, or join the A. P. A., or burn the fiery cross, there is 
evidence of a deeper social malady. The roots of that maladjust- 
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ment lie in the minds of men and in the circumstances which 
shape them, and since these are factors excluded from the scope 
of this work, it cannot hope to explain the phenomena they 
produce. 

Oscar HANDLIN. 
Harvard University. 


Early American Currency—Some Notes on the Development of 
Paper Money in the New England Colonies. By George L. 
McKay. With an Introduction by W. A. Dwiggins. (New York: 
The Marchbanks Press. The Typophiles. 1944. Pp. xxiv, 85. 
Illustrated. $5.00.) 


In this book, Typophile Chap Book X, George L. McKay, 
curator of The Grolier Club, traces the development of paper 
money in the New England colonies, from the first notes issued by 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay to the currency used during the 
American Revolution. Mr. W. A. Dwiggins, the well-known Amer- 
ican designer, has written an introduction in which he discusses 
the design of these colonial currency bills and some of the prob- 
lems of improving currency design. 

In his preface Mr. McKay says that “when one has surveyed 
the voluminous chapters that Andrew McFarland Davis has 
written about the currency of Massachuetts alone, one realizes 
that an author with a talent for verbosity could, in writing about 
colonial American money produce a volume at least as large as 
the Oxford Companion to American Literature—and that is no 
chap book.” 

No one will accuse Mr. McKay of “verbosity,” for within the 
space of some twelve thousand words he outlines the trade 
and money conditions in the colonies from the earliest times; 
covers the general subjects of depreciation, indenting, reinforcing, 
dividing, raising, and counterfeiting; and discusses the engraving, 
printing, and general appearance of the notes. All this is in addi- 
tion to a description, and an explanation of the reasons for the 
emission, of the bills of credit issued by the Massachusetts Bay, 
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Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire colonies. The 
period from the early seventeen-hundreds to the issue of the 1786 
Rhode Island bill of credit is covered mainly by means of illus- 
trations. 

In no other book is there assembled such a comprehensive 
collection of early New England bills of credit. The text is pro- 
fusely illustrated with thirty-six pictures in collotype of the en- 
graved and typographic early colonial bills, many of which are 
quite rare and are presented in print for the first time. 

The illustrations are from originals found in the library col- 
lections of the Essex Institute, Harvard College, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the University of Pennsylvania, and the New 
York City and Boston Public Libraries. The Rhode Island :2d. 
bill of 1721 is especially rare, and so far as is known to this re- 
viewer is the only original bill of this issue in existence. 

RICHARD LEBARON BOowEN. 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts. 


Mainstays of Maine. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Egged on by 
Ruth P. Coffin. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1944. 
Pp. xviii + 185. $2.00.) 


This is a good book to review about Thanksgiving time. For 
the “mainstays” the author writes about are the shellfish and 
other fish, meats, berries, puddings, and pies which made life 
on a Maine saltwater farm so much worth living in days when 
the century was young, and which few beside the Coffins know 
how to broil, bake, fry, smoke, brew, or preserve so appetizingly 
nowadays. It is mainly a glorified book of recipes for viands dear 
to the New England—and especially the Maine—palate. Two of 
the chapters, the fourth and the fifteenth, are contributed by 
Mrs. Coffin, the “egger-on” of the title page, of which the second 
is a collection of practicable recipes for such delicacies as “old 
reliable gingerbread,” cream puffs, and Indian pudding. 

Robert's viands, as might be expected, are less minutely factual 
and more garnished with hyperbole; and he sings the praises, 
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while he describes the preparation, of steamed lobsters, fried clams, 
wild strawberries and cream, baked smelts, roast goose, baked 
beans, and codfish chowder. By the time he reaches the next-to- 
the-last chapter, his rhapsody almost skims the tops of the fir 
trees on the island where his clambake is in progress. Epic recipes 
are these for Homeric feasts enjoyed/by squadrons of uncles and 
aunts and legions of trouble-making cousins. 

In addition to descriptions of mouth-watering concoctions, the 
reader gets in this volume practically all of Robert Coffin—“all but 
the kitchen stove,” as the saying goes. But here the kitchen stove, 
presided over by the author's almost fabulous cook-mother, is the 
center of his microcosm. Here also are his equally legendary father, 
of The Portrait of an American; the uncles of A Book of Uncles; 
the island home and tang of sea and trees of Lost Paradise and 
Salt ,Water Farm; the gem-starred descriptions of fish, sky, and 
fields of Strange Holiness; and the ebullient expansiveness of 
Kennebec, Cradle of Americans, and Primer for America. 

There are separate chapters on baked-bean Saturdays and feasts 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas, and on “living off the coun- 
try” in fall, winter, spring, and summer. There are sentences like 
his description of the lobster: “He is a cold deep bluish-greenish- 
purplish, rainbow-hued piece of intelligence and grace, and has 
spots and embroidery on him that make him cousin to the kelp 
and the laces of the sea.” And there are bits of zestful reminiscence 
like this one: “For bay ice has to rise and fall with the tides, and 
so there must be open water at its edges. And it is deep and dark. 
Sometimes one of us fell in. But that only added a little extra 
sparkle to the Yuletide. We iced right over and were all right.” 

The language has a Maine tang, with such terms as “withing,” 
“dight” (doit), “boughten,” “piecened,” “LY’s” for alewives, the 
“ash breeze” made by a pair of oars, the “Governor King” apples— 
King Tompkins, apparently, metamorphosed in honor of Maine’s 
first governor. A freak misprint on page 43 transforms the “swee? 
lava” of “red-hot maple syrup” poured out on snow to congeal, 
into “sweet larva.” The reviewer found little to quarrel with in 
the culinary observations. Mr. Coffin undervalues blueberries, 
to be sure, and is willing to consign them to be baked into a 
cake; but the blueberries he was brought up on doubtless fall 
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as far short of those of the Penobscot region as Penobscot lobsters, 
in his estimation, are inferior to those of Casco Bay. Here, surely, 
is not only God's plenty, but that plenty seasoned with a delicious 
savor suitable for God's table. 

MILTON ELLISs. 
University of Maine. 


The Woody Plants of Maine. Their Occurrence and Distribution. 
By Fay Hyland and Ferdinand H. Steinmetz. University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 59. (Orono: University 
of Maine Press. 1944. Pp. xix, 72. $.50.) 


This new flora fills a need which has long been felt for a more 
definite knowledge of Maine trees, shrubs, and vines and their 
distribution in the State. It has been in preparation for at least a 
decade, since Professor Hyland began his surveys as early as 1933. 
Some 18,000 records were made from observations in every county 
in the State, and these were tabulated and mapped, along with 
many others from institutional and private herbaria. The cata- 
logue is thus the product of recent detailed field work as well as 
a recapitulation of previous botanical work in the State. 

The authors have had a keen eye for newly segregated species, 
and for varieties and named forms, as well as for hybrids. They 
have also included the commonly introduced ornamental and 
useful horticultural species, whether they have spread of them- 
selves or not. In this they have followed the practices well exempli- 
fied in Rehder’s Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs. 

Where species are known from only one or two places the 
localities are given. Otherwise the distribution is given by counties, 
an arrangement which is very confusing to one who is not immedi- 
ately familiar with the county lines, but does know the rivers and 
lakes and many of the towns of the State. “Central and southern 
Penobscot, southern Piscataquis, southern Somerset, western Han- 
cock, Waldo, northwestern Knox, and Kennebec counties” some- 
how leaves a blurred impression. It means south-central Maine. 
Sagadahoc county with only eleven towns hardly needs to be 
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divided, though “east-central Sagadahoc” evidently means Wool- 
wich and vicinity. 

In covering so large an area as 33,000 square miles it has of 
course been impossible to have complete ranges of all the species 
and varieties, especially when so many new segregates are included 
in the catalogue. Indeed, if any criticism of the list is to be offered, 
it would seem that the authors have been a little too eager to 
include these newly-described plants, many of which are not yet 
generally understood and some of which are not generally ac- 
cepted. The authors are to be congratulated on the list as a whole, 
however, for it is a notable accomplishment, and the catalogue 
will prove very stimulating to Maine botanists and to visiting 
botanists from other states. 

The flora is dedicated to the White Pine, the symbol of the 
State of Maine since its incorporation as a separate state in 1820; 
and a fine picture, “The Cloudswept Pine,” precedes the Introduc- 
tion of the book. To give some idea of ecological conditions in 
Maine, there are eight beautiful full-page half-tones, very carefully 
selected to show the habitats of many of the characteristic woody 
plants. 

CLARENCE HINCKLEY KNOWLTON. 
Hingham, Massachusetts. 


The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library. By Fremont 
Rider. (New York: Hadham Press, 1944. Pp. xiii, 236. $4.00.) 


It would perhaps be unfortunate if very many laymen, not well 
versed in the practical administration of libraries, actually read 
this book, for the author discusses all too plausibly the problems 
which have arisen, and which will increase with the growth of 
the larger research libraries, and proposes a solution which has 
at least the merit of novelty, but is so intent on proving his case 
that he is inclined to gloss over the difficulties. 

He begins with the assertion, which is in general correct, that 
the older and larger research libraries of this country have grown 
at a rate which has doubled their holdings fairly regularly once 
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every sixteen years. He then points out that if this continues, 
such a library as that of Yale would in the year 2040 contain 
200,000,000 volumes. So it would, except that the growth of the 
larger libraries of this country up to the present has not been, 
even in the main, accomplished by the acquisition of the currently 
published material but by theaccumulation of older books, seri- 
als, and documents which either were published before those 
libraries were established or were not acquired when issued. But 
the quantity and proportion of this antiquarian collecting must 
inevitably decline as the libraries’ holdings become more complete 
and as the supplies become depleted, for those libraries are now 
gathering a larger proportion of the currently published books 
than they did a hundred or two hundred years ago. Moreover, 
Yale and all the other elder and larger libraries are not now 
growing and have not for some years grown at the rate of five per 
cent per annum, as would be necessary to continue their former 
rate of increase. Yale would have to increase greatly its present an- 
nual rate of more than 100,000 volumes, and one hundred years 
from now would be acquiring 10,000,000 books a year, to reach 
Mr. Rider's vast total. Long before that, probably, the Yale Cor- 
poration would have had a few words to say on the subject of the 
budgetary burden, and even if 10,000,000 books per year were 
available would have forced some sort of selective acquisition 
upon the library administration. 

Mr. Rider goes on to demonstrate what may be news to laymen, 
that the cost of “processing” books in a large library is often 
greater than the amount spent on their purchase, when the gift 
and exchange items are included in the processing totals. His 
discussion of these problems is cogent, and there is not much in 
this portion of his book with which librarians are unfamiliar— 
indeed, with which they have not long been haunted. 

His solution, however, is the major reason for the book, and it 
is presented with such assurance that it might appear, to those 
who have not been following other efforts to find an answer to 
the problem, to be both practical and feasible. Mr. Rider pro- 
poses that, beginning immediately, libraries should publish for 
sale to other libraries and individuals micro-print reproductions 
of books, on the backs of cards of the standard three-by-five-inch 
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size, the fronts of which shali contain the catalogue description, 
so that in one file would be found both the catalogue and the 
“book.” 

Mr. Rider is optimistic in regard to the reduction ratio which 
it is possible to use in micro-print with present lenses and photo- 
graphic equipment. In fact, he asserts (115) that it is possible “to 
get on our catalog card not twenty, but up to 200 or 250 perfectly 
readable book pages.” That may well be true of micro-film, but 
it is certainly not true of paper prints unless the men who have 
been for years experimenting in this field know nothing whatever 
about the matter. Indeed, one has only to examine the Readex 
Corporation six-by-nine-inch micro-print reductions of 100 pages, 
to see that, even if the margins were entirely eliminated—to the 
resulting exasperation of the reader—not more than 200 pages 
could be compressed into an area more than three times the size 
of an ordinary catalogue card, and still produce a page which is 
readable under reflected light. And yet Mr. Rider proposes not 
only to eliminate all the expense of binding, cataloguing, and 
book storage by means of his cards but to circulate them by cheap 
reproductions made by slot-machine snapshots of the micro-print 
cards, a method which, though startling, he says (171), is “entirely 
within the bounds of immediate practicability.” Nevertheless, his 
own frontispiece photogravure reproduction of a sample micro- 
print card he admits is “ not readable”! Unless some means better 
than the finest lenses of the present, plus a printing surface more 
efficient than any paper now available, is provided, Mr. Rider's 
proposals must remain “pipe dreams.” 

Many other criticisms of these proposals might be made, if space 
were available, but perhaps one more may suffice. Although Mr. 
Rider is aware of the infringement of copyright which the publi- 
cation and sale of micro-print reproductions of copyrighted books 
would involve, and at one point (156) refers to “oid, out of copy- 
right, expensive foreign research journals” as being the proper 
material for such reproduction, he neither allows for the cost of 
the three copies of those journals (two of them to be destroyed 
by the “manipulation” which he proposes), nor throughout most 
of his discussion remembers that if the owners of copyrighted 
material, as for example the publishers of law reports, did not 
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succeed in preventing such reproduction and sale, they would 
soon cease to publish the works which he proposes to copy and 
sell so much more cheaply. 

There are in the book stimulating and refreshing accounts of 
problems and processes which librarians may too often regard 
from traditional and stereotyped viewpoints. But the author's 
constant habit of confusing what can now be achieved photo- 
graphically on film with what he would like to think can be done 
on paper makes nonsense of his major thesis. 


WILLIAM A. JACKSON. 
Harvard University. 


I Retire to Cape Cod. By Arthur W. Tarbell. (New York: Stephen 
Daye Press, Inc. 1944. Pp. 143. $2.00.) 


“We would all be idle if we could,” said Dr. Johnson, and he 
spoke the truth—provided, of course, the idleness, as in Dean 
Tarbell’s case, is craftily qualified. For the Dean, realizing that 
retirement with nothing to do is dangerous, has provided himself 
with a variety of interests, and it is about these that he has written 
his book. 

Inevitably, since Dean Tarbell is something of a local historian, 
his hobbies lead him back to the past. We have, for example, some 
paragraphs concerning Sandwich glass (about which, in truth, 
we had supposed that little remained to be said); a genial account 
of the pleasant and sometimes profitable practice of “scow-bang- 
ing’”—a combination of fishing, gunning, clamming, and beach- 
combing dear to the heart of every Cape man; something about 
wrecks, with a word or two on quarterboards, which are more 
plentiful in Chatham than anywhere else on the Cape; a lively 
narrative of the vicissitudes of Plymouth Rock; a startling chapter 
in which the timbers of the Mayflower herself have been run to 
earth; a brief glance at the Cape’s great days of sail; and a whimsi- 
cal account of the author’s own adventures in search of epitaphs. 

Dean Tarbell has learned wisdom in the dozen years since his 
Cape Cod Ahoy! was published. That book, though very popular 
and in many ways useful, had about it a breathlessness widely at 
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variance with the leisurely tempo of life on the Cape. This time 
the author is in no such hurry; he saunters along as befits a retired 
administrator who has acquired something of the Cape Cod way 
of life. His book might almost be indigenous, but that his mind 
is open to gratification in a fashion which runs counter to the 
humorously pessimistic point of view characteristic of Cape Cod- 
ders. 

Two serious slips mar this amiable book. Dean Tarbell should 
know better than to speak of clipper ships in 1822 (49); and he 
(or somebody) should have caught the typographical error which 
printed Joseph Crosby for Joseph Crosby Lincoln (97). 


Henry C. KItTrReEDGE. 
St. Paul’s School. 


American Heroes and Hero-Worship. By Gerald W. Johnson. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1943. Pp. 277 + 7. $3.00.) 


Mr. Johnson belongs to the amiable group of American journal- 
ists who find their intimate knowledge of contemporary Ameri- 
can society an invitation to explore that society in the past. Like 
Claude Bowers and George Fort Milton, he has been fascinated 
by the tableau of national politics during the nineteenth century, 
as is evident from his examination of the Webster-Clay-Calhoun 
period, America’s Silver Age (1939). The present volume, a con- 
siderably slighter performance, consists of six essays on Ameri- 
can politicians from Jefferson to Woodrow Wilson, and one essay 
on Pierre-Samuel Du Pont de Nemours, all held together by the 
author’s discovery of irony in the career of each of his subjects. 

Du Pont is depicted as an idealistic critic of business who 
founded one of America’s greatest commercial empires; Hamil- 
ton is presented as a dreamer and an intuitive seer in contrast 
with a prosaic and hard-headed Jefferson; Van Buren is a con- 
summate politician who on the two occasions when he acted like 
a statesman brought disaster on himself; and William Henry 
Harrison is described as an aristocrat who reached the presidency 
on the basis of the log-cabin myth, as well as—less obviously—an 
amateur in politics who defeated the talented professionals Van 
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Buren and Clay. Bryan appears as a victor, despite Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, since his policies have in large part been adopted, while 
his adversary Theodore Roosevelt can be considered vanquished 
because his political victories have left little permanent mark on 
our society. The irony of Wilson's career is that the man who 
perfectly understood the necessary consequences of America’s 
status in world affairs was rejected as an impractical visionary. 
Mr. Johnson's best chapter is that on Tom Watson, who is con- 
ceived as a representative of an unfortunately common type in 
Southern politics—the liberal converted by his environment into 
a poisonous reactionary. Here the author speaks with an authentic 
Southern vehemence and with the frankness in calling attention 
to the faults of the South which is the exclusive privilege of native 
sons. 

Although the book contains charming insights into American 
politics, and statesmanlike comments on internal and internation- 
al problems of the present day, it suffers from the author's effort 
to find “ironies” wherever he looks. These turn out, in the main, 
to be of the species usually called “ironies of fate,” which is to 
say that they do not belong to the more profound types of irony. 
The introductory chapter on “The Ever-Changing Past” touches 
rather recklessly upon matters which have been more carefully 
dealt with by Croce and others. 


Henry NAsH SMITH. 
University of Texas. 


Agricultural Trends in the Connecticut Valley Region of Mas- 
sachusetts, 1800-1900. By Margaret Richards Pabst. Smith Coll- 
lege Studies in History, Volume xxvi, Numbers 1-4. (North- 
hampton, Massachusetts. 1941. Pp. xiv, 138. $2.00.) 


This carefully executed study of agricultural changes in the 
Connecticut Valley of Massachusetts during the nineteenth cen- 
tury deserves an enthusiastic welcome. In brief, it provides a delin- 
eation of the intimate relations between the geographical condi- 
tions of the Valley and its agricultural developments, a particu- 
larization of its patterns of rural change, and an orientation of 
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them to the general trends of American agriculture. Hitherto, his- 
torians and economists have noted that the Connecticut Valley 
was an exception to the general downward trend of agriculture 
in New England during the past century, but they have not ex- 
plained the nature of this uniqueness in detail or the basis of the 
adaptability of the region’s agriculture to changing conditions. In 
addition, there has not been sufhicient emphasis on the generally 
continuous vigor and prosperity of agriculture in the Valley. 

The fulcrum of the study is a detailed analysis of statistical 
and related data on six representative areas, namely the hill 
towns of Pelham and Shutesbury, the lowland towns of Hadley 
and Hatfield, and the urbanized towns of Ware and Westfield. In 
addition to a chapter on each of the three types of towns, there 
are an introductory survey on the agriculture of the Valley in the 
early years of the century and a concluding chapter depicting the 
general trends in the region during the period covered by the 
study. 

The sample method enabled the author to provide a more 
penetrating analysis of the region as a whole than would have 
been practicable if she had surveyed larger units. In consequence 
of the general success of this approach, the study has significance 
as an example for agricultural historians, for it is patent that they 
must have a large number of delineating historical studies of 
relatively smal) geographical units if the entire agricultural history 
of the United States is to be written with precision and balance. 

Everett E. Epwarps. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The Way Our People Lived: An Intimate American History. By 
W. E. Woodward. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
1944. Pp. 402. $3.95.) 


Mr. Woodward has produced another engaging piece of histori- 
cal writing, a series of sketches or stories portraying daily life in 
America at different times in our past. Fifty years ago these stories 
would have been accepted as “local color,” but unlike most local- 
color literature they were written primarily for display of the 
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historical background. The stories are only a thread upon which 
to hang the facts of social history. Two of the eleven episodes 
concern New England. One is a picture of Boston in 1652, the 
other of a Massachusetts village in 1680. There is a wealth of 
detail here which brings seventeenth-century New England to 
life in a vivid fashion, and since Mr. Woodward refuses to take 
sides strongly for or against the Puritans, the pictures are well 
rounded. 

Unfortunately some of the details which the author paints in 
with much skill are inaccurate. Without any apparent firsthand 
knowledge of New England's legal history, he has chosen to lay 
considerable emphasis upon what he imagines to have been the 
Puritan codes of law. The reader may carry away from this book 
the impression that there was no trial by jury in the Puritan 
colonies, that freemen were distinguished from non-freemen by 
property qualications as well as by religion, that only freemen 
could legally wear expensive clothing or ornaments, and that non- 
freemen could not criticize freemen or even the possessions of 
freemen. 

It is only fair to say that these are the most glaring errors. Al- 
though the lack of references makes it difficult to check certain 
moot points, most of the details are, as far as this reviewer can 
juage, correct and well stated. In spite of its defects the book 
presents social history in a form which is painless to the layman 
and at the same time inoffensive to the historian. It should enjoy 
a wide reading. 


EDMUND S. MorGAN. 
Cambridge. 


Natural Principles of Land Use. By Edward H. Graham. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. xiii, 274. $3.50.) 


The author of this book is Chief of the Biology Division, Soil 
Conservation Service, a government agency with a long-term 
program of improved land use, and therefore interested in devel- 
oping principles and practices in land management soundly based 
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on biological laws. The book deals essentially with natural phe- 
nomena that can serve to provide guiding rules for the land man- 
ager, and with ideas and concepts rather than methods and tech- 
niques. 

Since this is the first comprehensive treatment of the subject 
in American literature, unusual interest attaches to the organiza- 
tion of the mass of available material and to the field of work 
laid out for this new technician—the land-management biologist. 
In general, he is concerned with “the relation between the man- 
agement of rural land—whether it be cropland, pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife land—and the complex of plants and 
animals which attend such management,” a truly tremendous 
field and one of growing interest and importance. 

In the early chapters Graham constructs a necessary ecological 
foundation for his guide by reviewing such familiar working tools 
as growth forms, life zones, plant succession, indicator species, 
“food chains” and ranges, and land types, followed by an explana- 
tion of methods used in analyzing and classifying plant and animal 
communities and land use. Then comes the main body of the 
work, divided into chapters on farms, forests, and range, with well- 
developed discussions of such subjects as soils and erosion, soil 
conservation practices, land-use planning, rural zoning, forest 
cover types, range types and range animals, grazing land and wild- 
life. There are special chapters on wildlife management, waters, 
“exotic things,” control of pests and diseases, and finally, the 
relation of land management to human welfare. 

The text is interspersed with excellent illustrations and well- 
chosen examples of the results of both good and bad practices. 
Not the least important among the cuts are fine reproductions 
of the Harvard Forest Models historical series, consisting of seven 
dioramas tracing forest succession in central New England. The 
value of the book as a guide is further enhanced by an unusually 
complete bibliography. 

The outstanding value of Graham's book as a guide in applied 
biology for the technician lies in its ecological approach to the 
solution of land problems. All forms of land and crop manage- 
ment have suffered in the past for lack of appreciation and under- 
standing of the relation of plant and animal organisms to their 
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environment. Land-use planners, farm management and range 
specialists, foresters, wildlife managers, and workers in the several 
related fields will profit by continued reference to this guide. 

A. C. Cine. 
Washington, D. C. 











SHORT NOTICES 





The Story of a Family through Eleven Centuries. Illustrated by 
Portraits and Pedigrees, Being a History of the Family of 
Gorges. By Raymond Gorges. Based on Material Prepared by 
the Reverend Frederick Brown, F.S.A. (Boston: Privately print- 
ed. 1944. Pp. xxiv, 277.) 


In all the genus genealogy there is hardly a more beautiful or 
more readable volume than this. It is a large octavo, printed with 
the best art of the Merrymount Press, with seventy-six illustrations, 
several of them portraits in full color. Genealogy in the narrow 
sense is confined to a folding chart at the end; the rest of the 
volume is a series of entertaining essays on the members of the 
Gorges family. Of these Sir Ferdinando, the Lord Proprietor of 
Maine, is the best known; but there are many others who are of 
interest because of their part in the writings of Edmund Spenser 
and Dean Swift, or in the public affairs of their times. Robert 
Gorges of Wessagusset and Colonel Thomas Gorges of Maine were 
the only members of the family to try emigration to New England. 
Throughout the volume the evidences of research and scholar- 
ship are impressive, and it well serves its purpose as a memorial 
to the author. 


Currrorp K. SHIPTON. 


Lone Journey: The Life of Roger Williams. By Jeanette Eaton. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1944. Pp. 266. $2.50.) 


Latest of a series of recent biographies of Roger Williams, Miss 
Eaton's book is designed for popular consumption. The selection 
of incidents and occasional brief moralizing indicate a general 
didactic purpose, but the author seeks to tell a good story and does 
so. The book neither whitewashes nor blackens the less pleasing 
attitudes and behavior of New England’s founders, and yet it is 
pervaded by a timely emphasis on the solid and enduring elements 
in the liberal faith of the common folk with whom Roger 
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Williams lived and labored. The volume is generously illustrated 
with woodcuts. For young people or for grownups who like to 
read historical biography enlivened by imaginary conversation, 
this book can be recommended. 

S. H. BROcKUNIER. 
Wesleyan University. 


Austrian Aid to American Catholics, 1830-1860. By Reverend 
Benjamin J. Blied. (Milwaukee: Privately printed. 1944. Pp. 
205. $2.50.) 


The greater part of this modest volume is a study of Austrian 
contacts with the United States and the activities of Austrians in 
America; relatively little space is given to the Leopoldine Society 
organized in Austria to promote mission interests. Consideration 
is limited to the three decades 1830-1860 because they mark the 
period of greatest activity of the Society, as well as the period of 
most urgent need in America. Tribute is paid to the missionaries 
among the white people and Indians, especially to Fathers Baraga, 
Newmann, Weninger, and Mazzuchelli, but the others are not 
overlooked. In fact, because of his desire to do justice to all, the 
author’s treatment is sketchy and disconnected, and his narrative 
is freighted with a bewildering array of names, places, dates, and 
statistics. 

CHarRLes H. METZGER. 
West Baden College. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bailey, Albert E., editor, Kenneth John Conant, H. Augustine 
Smith, and Fred Eastman, The Arts and Religion. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xiv, 180. $2.50.) 

Eakin, Frank and Mildred Moody, Let’s Think about Our Reli- 
gion. (New York: The Macmiilan Company. 1944. Pp. ix, 251. 
$2.00.) 

Williams, Oscar, editor, The Book of New Poems: 1944. (New 
York: Howell, Soskin. 1944. Pp. xiv, 330. $3.00.) 








THE EDITOR’S AVE ATQUE VALE 


With this issue the Managing Editor of the New England Quar- 
terly makes his bow and steps aside, turning over his responsibili- 
ties of office to younger hands. He has enjoyed his seven years of 
service, in the course of which he has learned a great deal about 
his native section, made a number of interesting acquaintances, 
and acquired wisdom. As editor, he has endeavored to maintain 
the standards set by his predecessor. If in any respect he has been 
an innovator, it has been in the attempt to increase the number 
of articles bearing upon the literary, ‘political, and social eco- 
nomic history of New England during the last century. 

On retiring, the editor wishes to express his gratification for 
the fact that contributors to the Quarterly have in general taken 
kindly to his sometimes arbitrary and high-handed treatment of 
their manuscripts, and in numerous cases have gladdened his heart 
by praising his alterations as improvements. He wishes to thank 
his fellow-editors for their friendliness and for their prompt, 
cheerful, and helpful cooperation in the task of reading and 
judging manuscripts. To Director Roy W. Libby and his associ- 
ates in the University of Maine Press, he hands his commendations 
for excellent work in printing the Quarterly. And finally, he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his two editorial assistants, 
Miss Rose Snider, who helped him launch his editorial career 
with the Quarterly, and Mrs. Edvia Monk Cosseboom, best of sec- 
retaries, whose untiring and intelligent assistance has made it 
possible for him to carry on the work in addition to an already 
busy teaching and administrative schedule. 

The new Managing Editor, Professor Herbert Brown, of the 
Department of English in Bowdoin College, is a New Englander 
by adoption. A graduate of Lafayette College, Master of Arts at 
Harvard, and Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia, he is an 
author, versed in American literary and cultural history, and a 
former contributor to the Quarterly. His editorial experience in 
connection with publications of Bowdoin College and the Fac- 
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simile Text Society is already extensive. His associates on the 
Board of Editors welcome him with confidence in his new role as 
director of the fortunes of the Quarterly. 


Henceforth, all contributions submitted to the New England 
Quarterly, and other editorial correspondence, should be directed 
to Herbert Brown, Managing Editor, Hubbard Hall, Brunswick, 
Maine. 


All books for review will continue to be sent to Kenneth B. 
Murdock, Book Review Editor, 416 Widener Library, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 











AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1820 


The History and Bibliography of American Newspapers from 
16g0 to 1820. upon which Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, Director of 
the American Antiquarian Society, has been working for over 
thirty years, has at last been completed and is now ready for pub- 
lication. This compilation includes a brief historical account of 
each newspaper, with exact dates of changes of titles and names 
of publishers, followed by a checklist of all files located. The final 
date, 1820, coincides with that chosen by Evans for the last year 
of his great American Bibliography. The massive checklist of the 
Union List of Newspapers, published in 1937, begins with the 
following year, 1821. 

A study of the Bibliography, now that it is finished, shows 
interesting statistical results. In the period from 1690 to 1820, 
2120 different newspapers were published. Of this total the six 
New England states had 447 papers, the six Middle Atlantic 
states from New York to Maryland 1023, the ten Southern statés 
from Virginia to Louisiana 425, and the seven Western states 225. 
The city which from the beginning to 1820 had the most news- 
papers was New York with 138, followed by Philadelphia with 
107, and Boston with 73. 

The six largest collections of newspapers before 1820 are in the 
American Antiquarian Society, which has 1492 titles, the Library 
of Congress with 936, Harvard with 732, the New York Historical 
Society with 634, the New York Public Library with 480, and the 
Wisconsin Historical Society with 415. These are all general 
collections. In many instances the collections owned by state and 
local historical societies are the best for their respective areas. 

The number of libraries and historical societies whose files are 
included in the checklist is over five hundred, covering the entire 
country from Maine to California. In addition there are included 
newspaper files and issues owned by 118 private collectors. 

It is doubtful whether any contemporary expression of printed 
opinion and fact as a source for historical study, both national 
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and local, measures up to the newspaper. No history of a town 
or city can be written without recourse to its newspapers. In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries even the advertisements 
have unique value in social and economic study. In the wider 
fields of history, whether state or national, the whole trend of 
events is reported at regular intervals, in the printing of docu- 
ments and letters, in the arguments of partisan communications, 
and in editorial opinion. Not only political history, but religious, 
educational and social history, find place in its pages. Literature, 
especially essays and poetry, was constantly supplied to its readers. 
If all the printed sources of history for a certain century or decade 
had to be destroyed save one, that which could be chosen with 
the greatest value to posterity would be a file of an important 
newspaper. 

The work will be printed in two large quarto volumes, of 
about 700 pages each. The size of the page will be the same as 
this announcement. The paper will be all rag and the volumes 
will be substantially bound. Comprehensive indexes of titles and 
printers, numbering over six thousand names, will follow the 
text of the Bibliography. 

The price of the two volumes of the Bibliography has been set 
at the nominal figure of eight dollars ($8.00). This price, much 
less than the cost of printing, has been made possible by a dona- 
tion to the American Antiquarian Society from George F. Booth 
and Harry G. Stoddard, publishers of the Worcester Telegram 
and the Evening Gazette. If the cost of compilation were figured 
in, the price of the two volumes would be nearer $50.00. 

There are two forms of subscription. Those who place subscrip- 
tions immediately, for any number of copies, will receive the two 
volumes at the time of publication, with a bill for $8.00 per set. 
It is hoped that the work will be issued early next winter. Those 
who express an intention to subscribe will receive a later notice, 
and will not in any way be held responsible if they do not reply 
further. But it is positively necessary to apply to the Society in 
either case, if the work is desired, since only a sufficient number 
of copies will be printed to cover both forms of subscription, and 
to issue a few additional copies. Upon publication, the price of 
this work will be raised to $15.00 for the few remaining sets. 
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No discount will be given to libraries or to the trade. Book- 
sellers may order as many copies as they wish, at $8.00 per set, 
with the understanding that the price of the work, for the sets 
remaining, will be raised to $15.00 after subscriptions have been 
filled. 

Since this Bibliography is destined to be a work of lasting 
reference value, and will not be reprinted for years to come, it 
will be necessary to take immediate advantage of the preliminary 
low offer. Subscription forms may be obtained by writing to the 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 





Georce Arms, formerly of Washington College, Virginia, has 
recently been appointed Professor of English in the University 
of New Mexico. 


Mrs. Atice L. Cooke is an Assistant Professor of English in the 
University of Texas. 


Wuirney R. Cross is Curator of the Collection of Regional His- 
tory in Cornell University. 


C. Grant Loomis is Assistant Professor of German in the Univer- 
sity of California. 


FRANK LutTHER Morr is Dean of the School of Journalism in the 
University of Missouri. 


Miss EvizABETH SADLER is a member of the editorial staff of Abing- 
ton-Cokesbury Press at Nashville, Tennessee. 


MrriaM Rossiter SMALL is Professor of English in Wells College. 
Epwin WILLIAM SMALL is a Lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


PRoressor ALice Fett Ty wer, of the University of Minnesota 
Department of History, is author of Freedom’s Ferment: Phases 
of American Social History to 1860 (1944). 


Cart JEFFERSON WeEBER, Professor of English in Colby College, is 
spending a semester’s leave-of-absence in research. 


CORRECTION FOR SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Page 472, in title of second Short Notice, for Lonfellow, read 
Longfellow. 
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Architectonic City in the Americas, 
The: Significant Forms, Origins, 
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reviewed by K. J. Conant, m1, 462- 
463. 

Architecture, Greck Revival, in Amer- 
ica, by Talbot Hamlin, reviewed by 
John Coolidge, m, 465-467. 

Arms, George, Howells’s Unpublished 
Prefaces, Iv, 580-591. 

Around the Horn. A Journal: Decem- 
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E. R. Sill, reviewed by H. C. Kit- 
tredge, 1, $34. 
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